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Just 30 seconds from open car freedom to enclosed car protection in this new-type car 


STANDARD SIX 
113-in. W.B. 50 H.P. 


5-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton $1145 
3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster 1125 
3-Pass. Coupe-Roadster . 1395 





5-Pass. Coupe ... .- 1495 
5-Pass. Sedan . . . « « 1595 
5-Pass. Berline . : . . 1650 


a-wheel brakes, 4 disc wheels, $60 extra 


SPECIAL SIX 
120-in. W.B. 65 H.P. 





5-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton $1495 
3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster 1450 


4-Pass. Victoria . . . . 2050 

5-Pass. Sedan. . . + « 2150 

5-Pass. Berline . . . . 2225 

4-wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, $75 extra 
BIG SIX 


127-in. W.B. 75 H.P. 
7-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton $1875 





5-Pass. Coupe .. .« 2650 
7-Pass. Sedan. « « « « 2785 
7-Pass. Berline . . . . 2860 


4a-wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, $75 extra 


(All prices f. 0. b. factories, and 
subject to change without notice) 





Studebaker alone offers 





this two-fold utility 


NLY Studebaker makes the Duplex. No other car 

offers its two-fold utility. It is a new-type car for sun- 
shine or snow—an open car when you want it—an enclosed 
car in 30 seconds. 


You are always ready for sudden changes of weather in 
the Duplex. At the first flurry of snow, or drop of rain, 
simply lower the roller side enclosures and you have the 
protection of an enclosed car—and without even leaving 
your seat. 


No hurried efforts to put up curtains. No fuss or bother 
matching them up while the storm beats in. For in the 
Duplex you may have protection instantly — whenever 
you want it. 


Don’t buy blindfolded. Examine—ride in—and drive the 
new Studebaker Duplex before you buy. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 








STUDEBAKER Dupler 
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You Don’t 
Hire Them 
By Weight 

















Every Employer tries to hire Brains. 


Brawn is required in many jobs but 
that alone is not the basis of good work, 
big results, permanent operation. 


You expect your workers to be careful, 
sincere and loyal. That means, they 
must work intelligently, with an under- 
standing of their jobs and with the right 
attitude toward their Associates and 
Superiors. 


The great majority of workers come 
to their jobs with the idea of a “daily 
grind,” without vision or hope beyond so 
much money for so many hours of work. 


They don’t suggest improvements in 
methods, they don’t try to better their 
own best. Too often they think the firm 
is their enemy, instead of considering 
themselves a part of the Firm. 


Wrong Ideas cost Money, because 
they breed a thousand forms of Waste. 


Our Plan puts Brains to work, ‘stim- 
ulates Brawn and multiplies Results. 








Our 22,000 User Con- 
cerns cover every line of 


Business from A to Z. 


Adding Machines, Advertising 
Novelties, Agricultural 





Machinery, Aluminum Products, 
Automobiles, Automobile Acces- 
sories, Bodies, Parts and Sales. 


Bags, Bakeries, Banks, Barrels, 
Beds, Bedding, Beverages, 
Boilers, Boxes, Builders’ Supplies. 


Cans, Caskets, Cement, Chairs, 
Chemicals, Cigars, Cleaners, Coal 
Producers, Confectioners, Con- 
tractors, Cotton Mfrs. 


Dairies, Department Stores, 
Drugzgists. 


Electric Equipment and Supplies, 
Engravers, Envelope Mfrs. 


Felters, Filters, Food Products, 
Foundries, Furniture. 


Garages, Gas Producers, Gasoline 
Stations, Glass Mfrs., Grocers. 


Hardware, Hosiery, Hotels. 


Ice and Ice Cream Plants, Insur- 
ance Offices, Iron Products. 


Jewelers. 
Knitting Mills, Kitchen Cabinets. 


Ladies’ Garments, Laundries, 
Light Plants, Lithographers, 
Lumber (Mills and Yards). 


Machine Shops, Metal Specialties 
and Supplies, Musical Instru- 
ments. 


Oil Refineries, Overall Mfrs. 
Packers, Paint Mfrs., Pen Mfrs., 


Plumbing, Potteries, Printers, 
Public Utilities. 


Radio Mfrs., Refrigerators, Rail- 
ways, Rubber Goods. 


Sash & Door, Sausage, Sheet 
Metal, Silk, Shoes, Smelters, 
Soda Fountains, Sporting Goods, 
Steel Products, Stoves. 


Tailors, Tanneries, Taxi-cabs, 
Telephone Companies, Textiles, 
Tobacco, Tools, Toys. 


Underwear, Uniforms. 
Valves, Varnish, Veneers. 


Wagons, Warehouses, Washing 
Machines, Watches, Wearing 
Apparel, Wheels, Wind Mills, 
Wool Products, Wood Products, 
Wire Products. 


Yarn Mfrs., Yeast Mfrs. 


Zinc Products. 











155-165 East Superior Street 





MATHER & COMPANY 





General Offices: 





CHICAGO 









Eastern Sales Office: 


250 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The World’s 
**Home Away 
From Home”’ 

























“My visit to The Waldorf- 
Astoria comes at the end of 
a trip through Europe, dur- 
ing which I stopped at almost 
all of the old world’s famous 
hotels. In every way my visit 
to The Waldorf-Astoria 
comes as a fitting climax to 
that trip. Nowhere I enjoyed 
such luxury, such comfort or 
such quiet, dignified, efficient 
re as at this os hot 
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Ghe Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33d and 34th Streets New York 


The friendly atmosphere, the impressive but com- 
_—— a , a ——— at Re ee 
are to enjo t ot 
hotels under the nelion of i aad ro 


BOOMER-DU PONT PROPERTIES CORPORATION 


The BELLEVUE-STRATFORD The NEW WILLARD 
PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
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How Many of 


Your Executives 


Read FORBES? 
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HEVROLET 








What a Chevrolet Dealer 
Adds to His Community 


The prosperity of any community depends upon the prosperity 
of its industries. 


A Chevrolet dealership in a community is a prosperous business 
whose permanency and progress are assured by the tremendous 
resources of a great organization— the General Motors 


Corporation. 


Chevrolet dealers sell a product that has a ready sale to a very 
large number —Chevrolet is the world’s largest producer of 
quality automobiles with standard three-speed transmission. 


Chevrolet dealers are provided with every possible selling 
advantage, wide-spread national advertising, and a product of 
fine quality kept constantly up to date and improved to make 
it of even greater value to the purchaser. 


With the wonderful accomplishments in automotive progress 
made at the General Motors Research Laboratories at Dayton, 
and all the engineering and manufacturing skill of this great cor- 
poration, the future of Chevrolet is an exceedingly brilliant one. 


Therefore, a Chevrolet dealer adds much to the community in 
which he is located and is a permanent factor of progress. 


For this reason bankers interested in building up the financial 
prosperity of their communities have a valuable asset in the 
Chevrolet dealer in their town. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Largest Producer Lowest Priced Quality Cars 


for Economical Transportation 

















Superior Roadster 
Superior Touring 


Superior Coach 
Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 


/ROLET } 





3495 PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS Superior 4-passengerCoupe $725 

510 De Luxe Touring $640 Superior Sedan - 795 

Superior Utility Coupe 640 De Luxe Coupe 775 Superior Commercial Chassis 410 
° ° 695 De Luxe Sedan 940 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 

Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 
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Read this 
Message 











HETHER you manufacture or are finan- 

cially interested in the production of 
boots, bricks or shaving soap, you are inter- 
ested in net profits aren’t you? 


All of which brings us to the nub of the very 
important fact that your net profits will be 
greater if you do your manufactufing—or part 
of it—in St. Louis. 


St. Louis is at the nation’s crossroads— 
neither North nor South, East nor West, it is all 
of none and part of each. St. Louis is the geo- 
graphical and industrial hub of the nation. 


When you buy supplies, your plant in 
St. Louis is nearest the great raw material 
sources, thus adding to your profit through 
economies in time and freight costs. Being at 
the center, St. Louis shippers reach two-thirds 
of the United States at lower shipping costs 
than any other great industrial center.- This 
again adds to your profits in the distribution of 
the finished product. 


We will make an industrial survey in 
St. Louis for you; or have an experienced 
representative present in person the advantages 
of St. Louis. Write our General Secretary. 


SLLOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 
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Forbes 
Foyer 


Sharing a Business 
With Its Workers 


ACK in the 1870's the 
Be of a small manu- 

facturing business lo- 
cated in New England, re- 
alizing that he owed much 
of his success to the men 
forming his organization, 
wrote: ‘I am working quite 
hard to get our business 
into form to pass to the 
good helpers we have as an 
inheritance.’ 

“Now the ‘passing of a 
business to its helpers’ is 
more difficult than might 
be supposed, as many em- 
ployers have discovered a 






|< 


who have tried to give their 
businesses outright to their 


workers, only to see them ] 
fail, once the guiding hand su 
has been withdrawn. In- du 
deed, so difficult is it to Ne 
share a business with its , 
workers that more than mi 
one man with this same ig 
honest impulse to make his uf 
workers partners with him su 
has given up the attempt. of 
How the Dennison - 
Plan Works th 

“But with the passing of hi 
the years the owners of wi 


this New England concern, 
the now famous Dennison 
Manufacturing Company, 
clung tenaciously to this 
idea so simply yet so earn- 
estly expressed by one of 
its founders, with the re- 
sult that to-day, nearly a 
half-century later, this pur- 
pose has been practically 
realized. 

“Believing that many 
business men would like to 
know the outlines of the 
practical plan worked out 
by this institution to make 
its employees actual part- 
ners in the business, I 
journeyed to Framingham, 
Mass., to interview Henry 
S. Dennison, to learn the 
why’s and how’s.” 

Robert R. Updegraff 
speaking—or rather writ- 
ing. The above is the in- 
troduction to an article— 
Sharing a Business with 
Its Workers—he has writ- 
ten for Forbes for January } 
1. He gives you the facts 
clearly, concisely, and in- 


terestingly. 
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Are 2,000,000-Share Days and 
Business Expansion Justified? 


HE confidently expected im- 
provement in business is 
materializing. 

Fortunately, there has been no 
such outburst in business or in- 
dustry as there has been on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

The happenings in the security 
markets, however, are not to be 
ignored or lightly regarded. The 
upward movement has embraced 
such an abnormally large number 
of issues, has been so impressive, 
and has been so long. sustained 
that it is clear the public must 
have been buying securities on an 
unusual scale. 

Do we not sometimes forget 
that the United States of to-day is 


not the United States of ten years © 


ago or twenty years ago? We 
probably have ten bondholders to- 
day for every one we had ten years 
ago. The number of shareowners 
has also multiplied. Moreover, 
the wealth of the people has great- 
ly increased—savings bank de- 
posits, for example, have risen 
from $8,700,000,000 in 1914 to $20,- 
870,000,000 to-day. 

Then, we have become an inter- 
national security market such as 
we never were before the war. 
Obligations of every nation have 
been floated here and are now 
bought and sold in Wall Street. 

Another fact. Currency and in- 
vestment conditions in the United 
States during the last ten years 
have been more stable than else- 
where, with the result that a large 
volume of money has gravitated to 
this country, mostly for the pur- 
chase of our securities, some of it 
for deposit in our banks. 

The foregoing is mentioned by 
way of throwing light on Wall 
Street’s ‘series of 2,000,000-share 
days which have excited so much 
comment. The famous declara- 
tion, “We have become a billion- 


By B. C. Forbes 


dollar country,” might be modified 
to apply to Wall Street: “Wall 
Street has become a _ 2,000,000- 
share-day market.” 

The greater activity in securities 
and in business has had little ef- 
fect upon money rates. Some 
theorists are becoming terribly 
alarmed over what may happen 
money-wise. Any one of a num- 
ber of things might happen to put 
a damper upon Wall Street’s ex- 
uberance or even to-retard busi- 
ness recovery, but almost the last 
and the least to be feared is an 
excessive rise in money rates. 

American industry has broad- 
ened its base during the last dec- 
ade. We occupy a much larger 
place in international trade and 
commerce than we did then. Not 
only has our own population in- 
creased some fifteen millions, but 
the war-time dislocation through- 
out the world quickened this coun- 
try’s rate of progress. 


/ 


Corn Oats 
gS 


~ 
8 


hel - Wh 
3 


Prices per Bus 


Active, even very active, busi- 
ness here should not be viewed as 
something warranting alarm, but 
as natural and normal when the 
events of the last ten years and 
the events of recent months are 
given full consideration. 

What, briefly, is the outlook now? 

What many economists regard 
as our best industrial yardstick, 
the iron and steel industry, is book- 
ing more orders and prices are 
becoming firmer. Railroad traffic 
is still described as phenomenally 
large, although when the growth 
of our population and wealth is 
taken into the reckoning, there is 
nothing so very extraordinary 
about the amount of freight now 
being moved. The prosperity of 
our grain-growing farmers has 
become still more marked, thanks 
chiefly to the remarkable rise in 
wheat. Raw cotton prices have 
not advanced similarly, but there 

(Continued on page 362) 








% t Cents Per Pound 


Cotton Frices 


The fluctuations of grain and cotton prices during the last two years are 
shown in the above chart, prepared specially for “Forbes” 
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“‘With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and 


Comment 


By the Editor 


I have just elbowed my way out of a crowded sub- 
way train. I was one of hundreds of straphangers. 
Men and women were pitched about every time the 
train lurched violently rounding a sharp curve. Sev- 

eral times standing passengers 


WISE landed on the laps of sitting ones. 
re acme But there were some straphang- 
FOOLISH ers who appeared to be having no 


trouble at all. They kept their 
feet and kept their balance. How did they do it? They 
looked along the train, into the cars ahead. They 
could thus see every lurch the train made and were 
prepared for it. By noting whether the crowd were 
to be thrown forwards or backwards, these lookers- 
ahead braced themselves. Forewarned, they were 
forearmed, so to speak. Less wise straphangers were 
so busy trying to keep their feet and apologizing that 
they gave no thought to looking ahead. 

Is it not the same way in business? Aren’t too many 
of us so engrossed in our daily activities that we do 
not think of looking ahead. Wise business men, like 
wise straphangers, take pains to discern what is com- 
ing and to adjust themselves accordingly. When we 
know what to prepare for we can usually be prepared. 
When we don’t, we can’t. 

That’s the thought which came to me. 
along to you. 


I pass it 


* * * 


The wolf at the door has started many a man climbing. 
* * * 
A drummer's expense account often reveals whether he 
is an asset or a liability. 
a 
Too many Christmas gifts are absolutely useless. 
They represent sheer waste. A bond or a good divi- 
dend-paying stock makes an ideal Christmas present. 
The receipt of an interest or dividend check every 
quarter or every six months is 


SECURITIES a pleasant reminder of the giver. 
IDEAL Securities are peculiarly appro- 
GIFTS priate as gifts for children, rela- 


tives, employees and elderly folks 
none too well circumstanced. More than one youth 
has been started on the path of saving money by re- 
ceiving an income-bearing security at Christmas. 
Andrew Carnegie all through his life declared that 
the receipt of the first dividend on the first few shares 
of stock he and the Carnegie family acquired stood 
out as one of his greatest red-letter days. It carried 
the lesson that something besides one’s own work 
could make money; it brought home to him that 
money could make money. 
Maybe a security given by you as a Christmas gift 
this season will start another Andrew Carnegie on 
his way. 


“He’s in a conference and cannot be disturbed” 
How often do telephone operators and secretaries 
give that reply? Now, conferences among executives 
have their place, an important place, in the running 

of a modern business organiza- 


THE USE tion. But are they not being 
AND THE l d > 

ABUSE OF grossly overdone? Whenever two 
CONFERENCES men get together nowadays, al- 


though they may be describing 
only how they holed out a ten-yard putt, their under- 
studies are given to understand that a “conference” 
is being held and that under no circumstances must 
they be interrupted. Even when a legitimate confer- 
ence of executives is being held, is it good business or 
poor business to shut off all communication with those 
taking part? 

After all, what are conferences for? Are they not 
meant to be for the benefit of the business? How can 
a business be benefited most? Surely it is by doing 
everything possible to get profitable business. Execu- 
tives do not get business from one another. 

Lord Northcliffe once told me that he had discov- 
ered in America a tendency to install and worship 
“system” to such an extent that so much time was 
spent on “system” that little time was left for round- 
ing up business to keep the “system” going. Is it not 
so with “conferences?” Isn’t the legitimate purpose 
of conferences being lost sight of? Just how far 
should business men go in spending hours in confer- 
ence with their colleagues and shut out, meanwhile, 
all communication with those from whom they derive 
their business? Executives cannot make a business 
pay by taking in one another’s washing. They must 
derive their living, their profits, from others. 

How much business, how many opportunities are 
lost these days by executives isolating themselves 
from those upon whom the wellbeing of their busi- 
ness depends? 

This question is commended to the serious consid- 
eration of heads of organizations. 

* * * 

To rise, bend your back. 

* * x 


Corporations value their goodwill. 
have you? 


How much goodwill 


* * * 


Think victory—but work like fury. 
x * * 
Feel a little vain? There are a hundred million spheres 
bigger than our puny earth, 
* * * 


To be, do. 


* * * 


Is it called a “finished” education because lots of those 
who have got it without working for it are through? 
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The human family is like a series of cards; we lean 

n one another. Russia has discovered this. We. 
Eaves discover it whenever there is a serious 
jrike among railway workers, coal miners, street car 
employees, longshoremen, etc. 
We are dependent upon others 
for everything that enters into 
our daily existence. When, there- 
fore, Samuel Gompers declares 
that there must be no reduction of wages, “no mat- 
ter what the result may be to the industry,” he is on 
the wrong track. Mr. Gompers has been, on the whole, 
level-headed leader of American labor. Of late years 
te has occasionally allowed his better judgment to 
pe overruled by radicals. Although Mr. Gompers had 
steadfastly set his face against the American Federa- 
tion of Labor entering into politics, the leaders of that 
body succumbed to the temptation to attempt to “de- 
liver” the labor vote to La Follette. And now comes 
Mr. Gompers’ defi regarding wages. It is not worthy 
of the record of this veteran labor leader. 

Wages cannot always be maintained at top notch 


rus 

GOMPERS 

LAN wa 
CONT wORK 


any more than an industry can always be maintained. 


at top notch. In the realm of business the tide rises 
and falls as inevitably, though not as regularly, as on 
the seven seas. There are periods when prices rise 
and periods when prices fall. There are periods when 
profits rise and periods when profits fall. There have 
been periods when wages have risen and periods when 
wages have declined. And there will be again. Mr. 
Gompers should know this. The point sometimes is 
reached where a plant or an industry must either re- 
duce costs of production or shut down. Under such 
circumstances it clearly is in the interest of workers 
that they should accept somewhat lower pay rather 
than receive no pay at all. The majority of modern 
employers would rather seek any other course than 
court the trouble which the lowering of wages nearly 
always precipitates. But there are times when no 
other course can be followed. Mr. Gompers cannot 
but know this in his heart and soul. 

He and his organization are odinamas: war- 
ranted in demanding the maintenance of the highest 
possible wages. But he and his organization cannot 
exact impossibly high wages. Wages are paid, not by 
employers, but by the product. If circumstances de- 
velop under which the public cannot or will not pay 
for a product a price sufficient to maintain top-notch 
wages, then either the cost of production and the 
price must be reduced or the wage-earners must be 
laid off. 

Life is a series of compromises. That is the law. 
It is a law older than Mr. Gompers or any labor unions. 
Mr. Gompers nor labor unions can hope to rescind it 
or override it. 

Happily, the present prospect is that there will be 
little necessity for attempts to lower wages within 
the measurable future. 


x * * 
Those who are paid by the piece want peace. 





* * * 
We each run a radio station, THO’TS. 














© Underwood & Underwood 


Designer of the ZR-3, who recently arrived in this 
country with a large party of aeronautical engineers 
from the Zeppelin works, headed for Akron, O., the 
home of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
which has secured the North American rights for the 
manufacture of the huge dirigibles. Plans for the 
construction of a commercial fleet of airships are said 
to be under consideration. 


The foremost pastor in my home city mentioned 
the name of an ordinary policeman in his sermon. 
This policeman, although only one of many, is about 


the most popular citizen in the whole town. Every- 

body knows him by his first 
THIS name, Larry. Everybody, from 
a little toddlers, whom he escorts 
YOU CAN across the street on their way to 


school, to parents, likes him. 
Why? Because he is eager every moment to be of 
service, and he has a smile and a cheery word for all. 
Then, too, he has courage. Crooks fear him. His body 
is scarred by bullets, but he will tell you, with a smile, 
that when the bullets begin to fly he has always man- 
aged to give as good as he got. 

You sometimes hear workers and others declare 
that, if they were only rich or high in authority, they 
would do wonders. But the sober truth is that those 
who do not earn a creditable reputation in their pres- 
ent station would be little likely to make a creditable 
mark higher up. Here is a plain policeman who has 
made an impress upon the whole town. In some busi- 
ness organizations you find a workman who is liked! 
and admired by all the others. Such a man usually is. 
in line for promotion. 

Many would scoff at what they would call the 
goody-goody advice, “Live for others.” But those 
who live for others are often the ones who are most. 
honored and rewarded by others. In the long run, it 
pays better to do unto others than to do others. 
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You probably have heard more than one employer 
make some such remark since the election as, “Well, 
the malcontents were put in their corner.” There 
appears to be a disposition in capitalistic circles to 
feel satisfied that radicalism and 
demagogery have been effectively 
disposed of and that there is no 
need for further exertion. Such 
an attitude is fraught with grave 
danger. Our recent full-page editorial, “The Biggest 
Selling Problem Confronting Business Leaders,” has 
brought many responses from thoughtful business 
leaders. Enlightened employers realize that capital- 
ists cannot safely assume very smugly that the big 
job has been licked and that now arms can be folded 
in satisfied inactivity. Much educational work re- 
mains to be done to convince the rank and file of the 
American public that the capitalistic system is the 
best known to mankind and that to wreck it would 
mean ruin for all, just as it meant in Russia. George 
M. Verity, president of the American Rolling Mill 
Company, accurately analyzes the situation in the 
following letter: 

I am not one of those who feel there is nothing to worry 
about. I feel that our task in the future is to justify “legiti- 
mate business” and the virtues of individual opportunity and 
success. 

There was a time when “big business” had to be justified, 
and, while it is not as yet very old, it has evidently passed 
the peak of public prejudice and has, I believe, established 
itself as one of the needed instruments of this complex civili- 
zation. It is not, therefore, so much big business that is now 
being attacked as it is legitimate business. 

There is an ever-increasing group of individuals who are 
trying to make their fellow-citizens believe that it is a crime 
to succeed, and that every individual or group who show the 
ear-marks of success must be dishonest. 

The time to sell the fundamentals of our system of govern- 
ment and of this civilization is, I feel, right after and not just 
before a national election. If our people were fully and 
properly informed on these fundamentals, they would not be 


receptive to such foolish and ridiculous theories as are openly 
preached on the public platform. 


CAPITAL 

MUST NOT 
BECOME 
SELF-SATISFIED 


Granting the need for the dissemination of sound 
sense on such a subject as this, it may be pertinent 
to ask how many heads of large organizations make 
the slightest effort to encourage their co-executives, 
their heads of departments, their foremen and others, 


to post themselves sufficiently to equip them to think ° 


soundly and to talk convincingly to those under their 
authority. This need is becoming more widely recog- 
nized judging by the number of corporation heads who 
are having their subordinates read “Forbes.” During re- 
cent weeks we have received a larger number than ever 
before of subscriptions for this purpose. 

i 


Be just—and on the jump. 


2K * * 


The wrong attitude will never get you on the right side 
of the boss. 


Fill the bill and you can meet your bills. 
x * * 


You want to find and rub Aladdin’s lamp? Rub your 


own brain. 
5 x * 


Scrub animals do not pay. Same with workmen. 
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Americans have a very practical interest jp the 
advent of a new President in Mexico. On Novey 
30 General Alvaro Obregon handed over the Office t, 
General Plutarco Elias Calles. President Obregon - 
complished what only five Pra. 
dents accomplished in the last 
century: he completed his ful 
term of four years. More. Only 
once before in Mexican histor, 
it is recorded, has a President been admitted pea. 
fully to office! These facts suggest that Mexico is 
still groping her way towards stable government. 

How will President Calles act towards this coun. 
try? His course will be followed with intense interest, 
for the best-informed financial and business leader, 
in the United States declare unhesitatingly that trade 
relations on a vast scale can be established with 
Mexico whenever political conditions have becom 
firmly settled. The United States has had to have 
patience with Mexico just as it has had to have pa. 
tience with certain other countries. There may be 
need for the exercise of still further patience with oy 
southern neighbor. But we can do so much for Mexico, 
and Mexico can offer such opportunities for the people 
of this country, that there is every reason why both 
should strive sincerely—and successfully—to estab. 
lish and maintain the most cordial relations. 

It is to be hoped that the committee which has been 
organized in the United States to take up claims of 
individuals and corporations against Mexico will be 
scrupulously careful to act in harmony with Wash- 
ington and to avoid doing anything calculated to ruf- 
fle relations between the two neighbors. 


HOW 
WILL 
MEXICO 
ACT? 


* * * 


Have your heart in your work and it won't be often in 
your mouth. 


* * * 


Has wartime expansion left many concerns over- 
officered? “Our organization,” one man admitted to 
the writer, “has far too many officers. When the boom 
was on and business was expanding by leaps and 
bounds, new officers were taken 
on right and left. Since then 
there has been a thinning-out of 
ordinary employees and some of 
those holding somewhat more 
important positions; but there has been diffidence 
about asking higher-ups to find other places.” Not a 
few companies cleaned house by calling in efficiency 
experts to draw up retrenchment plans, which were 
duly carried out. Heads of some other large organiza- 
tions and institutions did not feel that it was quite 
fair, after having induced men to give up well-paid 
positions, to throw them on the street. Sentiment has 
ruled in certain places; in others, sentiment was not 
allowed to influence action. 

Is it not true, however, that the man of genuine 
executive calibre can usually find ways and means of 
earning his pay even in dull times? The wise employer 
does not readily part with a man who can make money 
for him. 


ARE 

MANY 

CONCERNS 
OVER-OFFICERED 
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“Now do you believe there’s a Santa Claus?” 
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America’s railroads are now having opportunity, 
for the first time in many years, to fortify their finan- 
cial and physical condition. All our ‘railroad managers 
ask is to be left alone until the Transportation Act 
has been given a thorough test. 


RETAIN THE The overwhelming Coolidge vote 
—- on November 4 is interpreted by 
BOARD the railroads as a rebuke to radi- 


cals, including those who would 
interfere drastically with the running of the railroads. 
Yet Senator Howell of Nebraska announces that a 
determined effort is to be made at the present session 
of Congress to pass the Howell-Barkley bill to abol- 
ish the Railroad Labor Board. The railroads stoutly 
object to any such proposal. It is true that the Labor 
Board has not functioned without a good deal of 
friction, particularly concerning the scope of its 
powers. It has made some rulings unpalatable to the 
railroads and some unpalatable to the employees. But 
as between a board on which the public are repre- 
sented and any arrangement which would leave the 
public out of consideration, there can be no question 
as to which should have the public’s indorsement. 
The Howell-Barkley bill should be decisively de- 


feated. * * x* 


The man who gives up goes down. 
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An Easterner was visiting a Western ranch. A flock 
of sheep were being driven across a field. The Visitor 
noticed that the leader and every other sheep jumped 
high in the air when it came to a certain point, As 

there were neither ditch nor feng 


ARE YOU there, he was puzzled. He asked 
LIKE the ranch owner if he h 
THESE € had any 
SHEEP? 


idea what caused the sheep to ac 
so foolishly. “Yes,” replied the 
rancher, “many years ago there was a fence here. It 
was taken down long before any of these sheep were 
born. Their ancestors used to jump the fence, ang 
ever since then the sheep have kept jumping over an 
imaginary fence.” 

Silly sheep, you say? But I wonder if many of ys 
do not shy at imaginary fences. I’ll confess that some- 
times I have worried over what I thought was a high 
barrier, only to find that the barrier existed merely 
in my imagination. Is it not true that our worst ob- 
stacles are those we create in our own mind? The 
man who has the stuff of success in him isn’t afraid 
of either real or imaginary obstacles. The failure sees 
nothing but obstacles and shrinks from attempting 
to scale them. 

Before you mentally laugh at these sheep on the 
ranch, make sure that you are not even as they. 


Two-Line Editorials 


The last month of the year promises to be first— 
businesswise. 
* * * 


Makers of the more popular cars are entering winter 
on high. 
* * * 
Rebel Republicans before the election put on airs. Now 
the G. O. P. has given them the air. 


* * * 


When hard-headed business men took the helm in 
- Britain note how quickly they steered away from the 
Russian loan plan. 
* * * 
“President of Wholesale Grocers Attacks Federal 
Trade Commission.” The fight has not begun. 
x * * 


Almost time to start formulating New Year resolutions. 
* * * 


Don’t count on a reduction in your Federal taxes, 
through repayment of the French war debt, yet awhile. 
* * * 


The coal people are not making it quite so hot for us 
this year. 
oe 
“Owen D. Young Says Dawes Plan Will Work.” He, 
of all men, should be able to judge. 






Striking coal miners declare that Warren Stone, boss 
of the property, is living up to his name. 
i- *-. © 


“Chicago Union Carpenters to Start Bank.” They 
ought to be able to build a good one. 


*x* * * 


The Hudson River, unlike many others, is not being 
damned, only crossed. Two newly-completed bridges 
and one vehicular tunnel joined under mid-stream is the 
record of the last few weeks. 


* * * 


The shipbuilder who keeps going these days is, among 
other things, a patriot. 


..s * 
In co-operatively dealing with his Canadian Nationat 


Railway employees, Sir Henry W. Thornton is taking a 
leaf out of Daniel Willard’s B. & O. book. It works. 


a 
“A. F. of L. refuses to Back Third Party: Stays Non 
Partisan.” Politic. 
* * * 
All of us of “Forbes” wish all of you 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS 








a, 
——— 


Your business friends will appreciate your thoughtfulness if you send them at Christmas 
sach appropriate gifts as B. C. Forbes’ “Men Who Are Making America,” $3; “Keys to 
Saccess: Personal Efficiency,” $2; “Forbes Epigrams,” $2; “Men Who Are Mak- 
ing the West,” $2; or a twelve-months’ Sabscription to Forbes Magazine, $5. 


Send us names and addresses. 


We will do the rest, at the right time. 
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HILE barn-stormers and 
W spell-binders were ripping 
the atmosphere to tatters 

in the Western States from Nom- 
ination to Election Day, invoking 
the embattled farmers to force 
their rights through political 
power, a movement was quietly 
going ahead in the wheat growing 
area of Western Canada which 
promises to discount in success 
anything the wildest barn-storm- 
ing spell-binder could promise. 

It was the Wheat Pool. 

Take a good look at the name. 

You are going to hear a great 
deal of it in the future. While the 
theorists have been handing out 
study-chair and platform remedies, 
the farmers have taken hold of the 
marketing problem with naked 
hands. The Citrus Growers of 
California by becoming the sellers 
of their own product converted 
bankruptcy into opulence. But at 
most their output did not go much 
over a hundred million a year 
when they tackled their problem; 
whereas the wheat farmers’ prob- 
lem runs from $300,000,000 to 
$400,000,000 a year in Canada, and 
from $800,000,000 to $1,000,000,- 
000 a year in the States. 


Workings of Farmer’s Mind 


On the surface it seems that the 
Wheat Pool movement resulted 
from the government’s handling of 
wheat during the war; but the 
movement really began before the 
war in a profound conviction that 
the farmer was not getting his 
share of the profit from the selling 
of grain on world markets. 

If, during the war, the Govern- 
ment could set the price at $2.50 
and get away with it?—the farmer 
asked himself a question with a 
great big interrogation mark that 
refused to be answered with plati- 
tudes. 








By Agnes C. Laut 


Wages had gone up, from 1914, 
from $40 a month to $100 a month, 
and in the case of tractor and 
thresher outfits to $8 a day. 
Machinery had gone up from 75 to 
100 per cent.; and if any one con- 
tradicts these figures, they would 
do well to look up the Congres- 
sional Agricultural Committee’s 
Report. Suddenly the price of 
grain slumped from war high to 
pre-war low—from $2.50 to 80 and 


. 70 cents at Western points of de- 


livery. 

Did machine and wage costs also 
slump? 

They did not. Several hundred 
thousand farmers in Canada and 
two million in the United States 
went out of business in two years. 

The farmer had to do something 
to save himself, or face extinction. 

There were reasons why the 
farmers—as Mr. La Follette has 
found out—instinctively distrusted 
political panaceas. These will be 
given duly in the story; but to get 
at the psychology of the workings 
of the farmer’s mind, let me give 
the true story of two Western 
Canadian men. I must frankly dis- 
guise it, as I have known both men 
for years and have no right to bare 
their private affairs; but the cases 
are typical of hundreds in Winni- 
peg, St. Paul, Chicago. 

The two had gone to the same 
country school on the prairie. Then 
they had attended a high school in 
an adjoining town; and there, their 
ways had parted. One went back 
to the farm; the other to town. 
Both put twenty-five years of hard 
work into life. Both had plants 
to show their hard work—one, 640 
acres of wheat land with buildings 
and equipment representing $30,- 
000; the other, a home with equip- 
ment representing $100,000 value. 





The farmer had a seat in the local 
legislature; the town man, on the 
grain exchange. 
When the 
farmer called on his old friend for 


slump came, the 


advice. He was not only not 
making one per cent. on his money, 
he was going behind so fast that 
two or three more years would 
wipe out his entire life savings. 
The bigger his crop at the low 
prices, the bigger his deficit. Now 
I don’t know whether the town 
man told his farm friend that “the 
farm was not a place to make 
money but only to get a living’’; 
but I don’t fancy he did, for the 
simple reason that any public man 
who voiced those sentiments in 
the West just now would not get 
one listener-in-. 


Reasons for Dissatisfaction 


But this I do know. The farmer 
knew he was adding to the wealth 
of the world and robbing no man 
by every bushel of grain he took 
out of the soil. The railways could 
not do without his grain. The 
steamships could not do without 
his grain. The very city, its mills, 
its machine shops, its homes were 
built on the volume of grain traf- 
fic; and he, the producer of the 
grain, was going bankrupt. His 
wife was doing her own work and 
doing without new clothing. They 
had a cheap motor; but the motor 
was cheaper and quicker than 
horses. It did not take the farm- 
er’s eye long to figure that his 
friend’s big house and equipment 
could not be sustained under 
$30,000 a year. 

The grain producer was going 
behind. The grain handler was go- 
ing ahead. 

No he had not called for a loan. 
He had horse sense enough to 
realize loans have to be paid, and 
debts added to deficits do not 
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remedy, but harm the farmer’s 
position. He wanted advice. 
; What was the matter with the 
farmes’s position? 
; sf. a “world slump. had affected 
fle Sarinersebyy hadn't it hit the 
cower? 
. “And now Fam reporting metic- 
ulous ‘fact; not fiction to disguise 
fact. -- 
. “Look: here,” he said, or some- 
thing to that effect, “if we organ- 
ized a great farmers’ grain ex- 
change the same as you fellows 
operate, why couldn’t we hedge 
and save our faces in the market 
swings ?” 

“You could if your buying and 
sales agents had the knowledge 
and the judgment.” 


“Well, any fool can buy; but it 
takes a positive genius to sell. You 
are supposed to be in receipt of a 
salary of $12,000 as advisory coun- 
sel, though I can guess all this’”— 
throwing his hand in the direction 
of some “new” antiques—“meas- 
ures up closer to $30,000 a year. 
If we paid you $30,000 a year, why 
couldn’t we get you to be our sales’ 
agent?” 

“Because, my friend, at my time 
of life, when the pace will compel 
me to retire in a few years, I can- 
not afford to cut my income in 
half. Though I receive $12,000 a 
year as advisory counsel, my com- 
missions and profits on market 
swings exceed $60,000; and I can- 
not afford to resign $72,000 for 
$30,000, though farmers marketing 
200,000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels a 
year ought not to haggle over a 
good sales agency if it cost them 
a half-cent a bushel. They would 
make, not a half-cent a bushel, but 
often as much as 40 cents a bushel, 
which on a 300,000,000 crop would 
be, etc., etc.”—so they talked, the 
farmer’s head in a whirl. 


A Puzzling Question 


As he left his friend, he paused 
in the iron gateway to think. Why 
did this man, the trader, realize 
$72,000 a year, while he, the 
farmer, the producer, had lost 
money on the same market for 
three years? And the question that 
farmer asked himself was the 
question the farmers of seventeen 
States and three Provinces were 
asking themselves from 1920 to 
1923. 

Fortunately, this farmer’s head 
was steady. He didn’t see red and 
he tried to see clear. He was a 
member of the legislature, himself, 
and knew political nostrums would 
not work out. Too many bank 
smashes and flour. mill smashes 
and so on, where trade ventures 
* had been tacked on to shifting 
politics. He knew his friend was 
just as upright and just as good a 


fellow as when they had been 
students together; and he was 
netting a husky plus each year, 
while the farmer was suffering a 
shell-shocked minus. 


Why? 
A lot of why’s. 


The farmer slumped his grain 
ona glutted market each fall when 
the price was lowest, and elevators 
and ships short of space, and debts 
hounding the wheat load. 

The trader established a good 
credit at the bank, bought when 
the price was lowest, stored, some- 
times owned his own elevators and 
ships, had selling agents in Liver- 
pool, Hamburg, Bremen, Rome, to 
cable foreign prices and demands, 
and sold on bulges; and sometimes 





Will American Farmers 
Follow. Suit? 


ITH the southern hemi- 
sphere, which produced 
425,800,000 bushels of wheat last 
year, still to be heard from, esti- 
mates indicate that the world 
wheat crop will be 716,000,000 
bushels less than in 1923. Mean- 
while, pooling of wheat by the 
farmers of Western Canada has 
undoubtedly helped American 
farmers to obtain higher prices 
for their bread grains. And if 
Canadian farmers who have 
taken the marketing of their 
wheat into their own hands come 
through with flying colors, the 
lesson is likely to strike home. 











he cleared 40 to 60 cents a bushel 
between Fall and Spring prices. Of 
course, he did not do his business 
on a cash basis any more than the 
farmer does. He put up only “a 
margin” of cash. If his judgment 
was good, he won; if bad, he lost; 
but on a 20-cent average of gains 
the total to the Western Canadian 
farmer would be from $40,000,000 
to $60,000,000. But the point was 
that the traders’ foreign agents 
put him in a position to have facts 
behind his judgment in all action. 


Why couldn’t the farmers do 


the same? . 
Countless farmers asked them- 
selves that question straight 


through from 1920, and some went 
Red and wanted to hurl stones 
through the plate glass windows of 


the grain traders’ mansions. But 
breaking plate glass windows 
wouldn’t help profits for the 


prairie farmer; and saner counsels 
prevailed, though they did not 
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make resounding thunder for 
tical platforms. 


In brief, the grain farmer de. 

cided to do his own world market. 
ing. 
-. It was quite some decision, too. 
It°“meant banking facilities up - 
$25,000,000. It meant elevator 
space and buying and grading 
agents at each rail point of de. 
livery ; and it meant, most of all, a 
good sales agent to gauge foreign 
markets and foreign supplies. 


poli- 


A Great Test 


There has been a tremendous 
amount of nonsense written of op- 
position to the Wheat: Pool. The 
Grain Exchanges were represented 
as an octopus trying to strangle 
the new born infant. 

“There is not a word of truth 
in this,” said one of the chief 
farmer organizers to me. “In fact, 
we wish they would fight us. It 
would put pep in the farmers and 
rally them round us; but they 
haven’t fought us, except to raise 
the salaries of some of the men we 
would like to hire away from them. 
It will be a wonderful test this 
year, the regular Grain Exchange 
and the Farmers’ Wheat Pool, each 
watching to catch the other nap- 
ping; and it ensures the farmer a 
square deal. We had signed up 
over 60 per cent. of all the wheat 
acreage in the Canadian West by 
October 30, and the Fall market 
cannot be glutted to a slump. We 
are paying $1 at rail point of de- 
livery and issue certificates or 
checks to pay whatever, in addition 
to the $1, the wheat ultimately 
brings on sale, less the usual 
handling charges.” 

“Do you consider this year of 
world shortage and high prices a 
fortunate or unfortunate test for 
the Pool?” I asked another Pool 
leader. 


“IT don’t know,” he answered 
very carefully. “We are paying $1 
with a promise of more on sale. 
The Exchange is paying, say, $1.50. 
That is going to be a great test 
of the farmers’ loyalty to the Pool 
contract. Pressed by debt, he may 
be afraid of a slump and want to 
realize the highest price now. Of 
course, if enough farmers do that 
and swamp the market, down will 
go the price till foreign buying 
begins to empty elevators and call 
the ships out of harbors now con- 
gested. 

“Whereas, if our figures are 
right and there is a world shortage 
of 700,000,000 bushels and the 
Southern hemisphere can make up 
only 400,000,000 bushels of that 
shortage, the farmer would make 
more by staying loyally with us. 
To date, the Pool contractors have 
been absolutely loyal to us. The 
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danger is when peak prices are 
reached, the seller who over-stays 
his market, smashes; and in these 
our first two years we can take 
no risks. Yet if we sold, say, at 
$1.50, and the price went to $2 or 
$2.50—which is possible but not 
probable—the farmers selling di- 
rectly to the Grain Exchange at 
those prices would have the laugh 
and the profit on us.” 

“Do you consider that the fact 
the Wheat Pool now controls over 
60 per cent. of all the 1924 crop 
in Canada has anything to do with 
the price not slumping towards 
the close of navigation, and with 
the Winnipeg price running higher 
than Chicago for six weeks?” I 
asked one of the largest among 
private owners of elevators and 
ships in the grain trade. 


Basis of Europe’s Demand 


“Undoubtedly, it has something 
to do, but not all. You have 
touched one of the ‘subtlest and 
most unaccountable things in this 
year’s grain trade.” (And the 
speaker has been in the trade for 
twenty years.) “The farmers are 
not going to dump their Pool grain 
on the usually glutted market of 
November. Grain is short the 
world over; and those two factors 
are helping to hold the price up.” 

“What is your opinion of the 
hectic rise in Winnipeg compared 
to Chicago?” -I asked another 
dealer, this time a Farm Pool 
politician of forty years’ experience 
in the West. 

“Very simple—so simple we lose 
it trying to be subtle. Our Can- 
adian crop a year ago was 474,000,- 
000 bushels. Our first forecast 
this year was over 350,000,000 
bushels. Then came drought and 
shattering winds and untimely 
rains. The first estimate was cut 
to 291,000,000 bushels. As a mat- 








ter of fact, when you'cut out what 


~ 


A remarkable view in Western Ontario, showing shocked wheat ready for the thrashers. 


will have to go as pig feed, what 
will grade below No. 4, our crop 
will hardly equal 260,000,000 bush- 
els—and that is a wide margin the 
way my own crop is threshing out. 
A lot of speculators sold short on 
the first announcement and they 
have been buying frantically to 
cover themselves. 

“That’s one cause. The other 
cause, being a loyal Canadian, I 
hesitate to make too much noise 
about. In Central and Southern 
Manitoba, in Central and South 
Saskatchewan, and in spots of 
Alberta, yes, we’ll have the finest 
No. 1 Hard, weighing over sixty 
pounds to the bushel; but the yield 
is spotty. Elsewhere, the grade 
will run No. 4 and lower. Dealers 
committed to deliver No. 1 Hard 
are bidding wildly to fill contracts, 
and when they have filled their 
contracts, whether the high prices 
will continue climbing or shatter 
only the gods of the harvest know. 

“Though Europe is 300,000,000 
to 400,000,000 bushels short for 
1925, Europe you know, can go on 
black and barley bread. Europe 
doesn’t buy till she can pay; and 
while such high wages as prevail, 
say, in Italy and France, are good 
buying signs, we must not forget 
that France and Italy will both 
take Durum wheat in place of our 
No. 1 Hard. 


Asia Asking for White Bread 


“The good feature I see is that 
China and Japan have wakened 
up to ask for our white bread, and 
the London press is so alarmed 
about it that it thinks we ought 
not to ship by Vancouver; but ta 
October 28, we had shipped almost 
5,000,000 bushels of this year’s 
wheat to the Orient; and traders 
count on an Oriental demand of 
60,000,000 bushels a year.” 

So, in the jumpiest year wheat 
has known for nearly a decade, the 
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Wheat Pool of Western Canadian 
Grain Growers has been launched; 
but the launching has not been 
tempestuous simply because the 
Grain Exchange would not “temp- 
est.” Canada has lacked bellows- 
blowers to fan flames to a political 
sizzle. 


Why Government Dropped Pool 


Perhaps Canada distrusted poli- 
tical sizzles. She had had one that 
burned the farmers’ fingers on 
wheat. It will be recalled there 
was a Canadian Government Pool 
about the close of the War. The 
farmers who sold through the 
Government Pool in the end real- 
ized, I forget whether it was 40 
or 60 cents more than those who 
sold on the open market; but the 
fact that the delivery cash price 
was lower than open market raised 
such a storm of accusations against 
the Government—all of which were 
afterwards proved to be unfounded 
—that the Government dropped 
the Pool experiment like a hot 
poker. In fact, there were farm- 
ers so sure they would never be 
paid a cent over the delivery price 
that they threw away their vouch- 
ers or certificates; and the Gov- 
ernment has to this day lying un- 
claimed over half-a-million of the 
profit made on pool sales of wheat. 
Yet party leaders made the welkin 
ring with charges and counter 
charges during this successful ex- 
periment in a Wheat Pool. 

The lesson to the farmer was: 

Take wheat out of politics. 

Take the management of their 
affairs in their own hands; and that 
is what has been done in the Wheat 
Pool. 

If it succeeds, if the farmers in 
the Wheat Pool average 20 to @#—) 
cents higher a bushel for their 
wheat than those selling through 
the regular channels of the grain 

(Continued on page 352) 









themselves on their great 

practicality to frown on day- 
dreaming of every kind. To their 
way of thinking the young man 
who “builds castles in the air” is 
hardly likely to become distin- 
guished otherwise than as an archi- 
tect of imaginary palaces. They 
may be sorry for him, but they 
also incline to hold him in con- 
tempt. 

And, undeniably, day-dreaming 
may prove a source of disaster in 
the case of persons so constituted 
by birth or training that it is ex- 
ceptionally difficult for 
them to meet the demands 


T IS a habit of those who pride 


Lessons in Achievement 
Don’t Be Afraid to Dream 


By H. Addington Bruce 


cence, the day-dreaming tendency, 
then ordinarily much in evidence, 
is as a rule permitted virtually to 
disappear. 

Usually this is attributed to the 


need for concentrating thought on. 


the occupation selected as a liveli- 
hood-earning means. Actually 
other influences enter, notably the 
influence of leisure activities which 
make for a mental inertia rather 
than creative thinking of any type. 
The ardent dreamer of bygone 
years gradually becomes the 
routine doer, the lazy pleasure- 
lover. Then, unless ambition once 


it. A great lover of childhood, he 
pictured himself to himself as a 
full-fledged physician ministering 
to crippled and deformed boys anq 
girls, and rejoicing in the reward 
of their grateful affection. Re. 
peatedly he had to call upon this 
day-dream to nerve him to hold 
fast to his ambition, but in the enq 
he had the joy of seeing his day- 
dream come true. Small wonder 
that, by way of comment, Dr. 
Walsh observes: 

“Day-dreams that are accom- 
panied by effort, that stimulate one 
to accomplish some useful work, 

are in every way good for 
- aman. Such dreams have 








of workaday life. To suck 
persons day-dreaming of- 
fers a ready refuge from 
realities that perplex and 
distress, and they may 
gradually resort to it to 
such an extent as really to 
incapacitate themselves for 
constructive effort. 

But to recognize this 
danger should not impel to 
a sweeping condemnation 
of day-dreaming. It is im- 
portant and necessary to 
recognize also that the 
faculty of day-dreaming 








oT 


HE winning of success, re- 
member, involves much more 
than mere money-making. It in- 
volves the consciousness of 
worthy service worthily ren- 
dered, the satisfaction of a life 
so ordered as to add something to 
the good of one’s fellowmen. 
To this great end, manful striv- 
ing motivated by idealistic dream- 
ing is indispensable. 


resulted in inventions, in 
works of art and literature, 
have peopled the profes- 
sions with boys who sprang 
from humble homes.” 

It is possible to go much 
further than this, much 
further, too, than the late 
Frank W. Woolworth’s 
cautious admission — 
“Dreaming never hurts 
anybody if he keeps right 
behind the dream to make 
as much of it come true as 
he can.” It is possible to 
declare that without some 














must be meant to serve a 
useful purpose, else it 
never would have been given to 
man. And the plain truth of the 
matter is that if there are some 
who suffer from excessive indul- 
gence in day-dreaming, there are 
far more who fail to accomplish 
all they might because they do not 
day-dream enough. 

Two great benefits day-dreaming 
confers on those who make normal 
use of it. For one thing, it stimu- 
lates the imaginative faculty, in- 
valuable in almost every occupa- 
tion. If poets, painters, and 
musicians need imagination, so do 
scientists, engineers, financiers, 
manufacturers, merchants, and men 
of a myriad callings. 

And, no less important, day- 
dreaming stimulates and helps to 
keep alive ambition, without which 
there can be no really insistent 
endeavor to make headway in the 
world. The boy or the youth who 
in fancy sees himself a great 
statesman or inventor or captain 
of industry is thereby both giving 
himself a definite life-goal and set- 
ting in motion forces that will aid 
him in attaining it. 

The trouble is that, with the 
passing of boyhood and adoles- 


more is stirred by a return to day- 
dreaming or by some other aid, a 
future of mediocrity is insured. 

Day-dreaming, in fact, may 
profitably be utilized to tide one 
through periods of depression and 
discouragement such as are experi- 
enced by all workers in one way 
or another unfavorably circum- 
stanced. For multitudes of young 
men and women, striving against 
heavy odds to get a good start in 
life, there is an inspiring lesson 
in a story told by Dr. William S. 
Walsh, concerning a physician of 
his acquaintance. 

This physician while a student in 
the medical school had to finance 
himself by doing outside work of 
various kinds. Much of the work 
was physically exacting, and, added 
to the burden of his studies, it im- 
posed on the young medical stu- 
dent a daily strain that kept him 
in a chronic state of over-fatigue. 
Again and again he was tempted 
to abandon the struggle and to 
turn from medicine to some voca- 
tion that would be less arduous in 
its immediate requirements. 

But when the temptation came, 
he invoked day-dreaming to resist 


indulgence in day-dreaming 
there can be no winning 
of success in the highest sense. 

The winning of success, remem- 
ber, involves much more than mere 
money-making. It involves the 
consciousness of worthy sérvice 
worthily rendered, the satisfaction 
of a life so ordered as to add some- 
thing to the good of one’s fellow- 
men. 

To this great end, manful striv- 
ing motivated by idealistic dream- 
ing is indispensable. 

So do not be afraid to dream, 
young people on the threshold of 
your business careers. Be afraid, 
instead, of losing the precious 
faculty of dreaming, that glorious 
gift which made your younger days 
so colorful. Closely study those 
who decry all dreaming, and it will 
not be long before you perceive 
that something invaluable has gone 
out of their lives. 

Only, of course, be careful not 
to let your dreaming become a sub- 
stitute for energetic doing. The 
two are meant as complements for 
one another. Keep them such, and 
to the future you can look forward 
with serene confidence. It will 
bring to you an abundance of satis- 
fying and well-earned rewards. 
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Leaders of the Automobile Industry 


Courage Fathered Yellow Taxis; 
Service Made ‘Em Grow 


What You Can Learn From the Remarkable Story of John Hertz, America’s 
Taxicab King—To-day He He ads Eight Companies—60,000 
Dependable Drivers Run Y ellow Taxis in 1,300 Cities 


Y WIFE wanted to meet 
me in New York one 
M evening. I didn’t like the 
idea of her traveling in the city 
alone. 
“l’ll be all right,” she assured 
me. “I'll take a Yellow Taxi.” 
How has such con- 
fidence, shared in every 
city where the Yellow 
Taxis operate, been 
earned? 
The story constitutes 
one of the most inspiring 


and most illuminating 
romances of modern 
American business, a 


romance of powerful 
appeal to the ambitious 
young and of fruitful 
suggestion to the execu- 
tives and other business 
men striving to build up 
successful enterprises. 

Like most business 
epochs, it is largely the 
life story of one individ- 
ual: John Hertz, ex- 
newspaper -boy, ex- 
wagon driver, ex-sport 
writer and exponent, ex- 
automobile salesman. 

Briefly, America’s taxi 
king won his crown by 
taking extraordinary 
pains to win the con- 
fidence of his own men 
and to train them to win 
the confidence of the 
public. 

Other factors have 
entered into his dazzling 
rise, factors such as in- 
telligent efforts to origi- 
nate a better product 
than any other on the 
market, eagerness to 
lower prices to the con- 
sumer, ceaseless search for econo- 
mies through large-scale buying. 
large-scale manufacturing, large- 
scale operating. 

But the real, the vital, the fun- 
damental, source of John Hertz’s 
success has been men. 

Ilis success with men has been 
won by sharing profits with them 


By B. C. Forbes 


and sharing their troubles and 
their aspirations. 

Since all business success must 
be won by satisfying others, the 
story of how Hertz has gone about 
satisfying both his own employees 


‘and millions of customers will in- 





tude of other cities and suburbs. 
Hertz plants have a capacity for 


‘producing 10,000 taxi cabs and 


1,600 double-decked busses every 
year. The securities of Hertz 
companies have a market value of 
approximately $100,000,000. Hertz 
employees and their 
families easily exceed 
the population of the 
largest cities in not a 
few states. 

John Hertz is to-day 
president of the Yellow 
Cab Company ; president 
of the Yellow Cab 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany; chairman of the 
Omnibus Corporation 
of America; chairman of 
the Chicago Motor 
Coach Company; chair- 
man of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Coach Company; 
chairman of the New 
York Transportation 
Company; chairman of 
the Yellow Coach Manu- 
facturing Company ; 
chairman of the Yellow 
Sleeve-Valve Engine 
Works, Inc.; and chair- 
man of the Benzoline 
Motor Fuel Company. 

Hertz himself gave me 
a one-word explanation 
of his success: Courage. 

Very early in life 
Johnnie Hertz needed a 
large supply of courage. 








John Hertz 


Ex-newspaper boy, ex-wagon driver, ex-sport writer and 
exponent, ex-automobile salesman, now head of eight com- 
panies whose securities have a market value of approximately 


$100,000,000. 


terest readers in all walks of life, 
for Hertz’s success has attained 
national magnitude—Yellow Taxis 
are to-day operating in more than 
1,300 cities in America. 

Hertz busses are already oper- 
ating by the hundreds in New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis and 
will shortly be serving in a multi- 


Brought to this country 
from Austria by his 
parents when he was 
only five, he ran away 
from home, in Chicago, 
when twelve because his 
father gave him a sound 
thrashing — which, he 
now admits, he doubtless richly de- 
served. His total capital consisted 
of the few pennies he raised by 
selling his school books. 

Little though he was, he found 
a job as office-boy and copy-boy 
on a newspaper. Existence was 
hard. 

“But,” as Mr. Hertz recently re- 
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Cabs lined up for a busy train at the Park Row 
Station of the Illinois Central Railroad in Chicago. 
Four thousand to six thousand loads originate here 

daily. P 

















marked, “I was as wild and un- 
tamed as the grass on the prairie.” 

Without any home protection, 
he had to fight his own battles— 
and battles with other lads on the 
street were frequent. 

Several years of this kind of life, 
with little nourishing food, told on 
his health, and his boss, after 
sending him to his own doctor, 
fired him, with the admonition that 
he had better get an outside job 
and start going to a gymnasium. 
Johnnie did both. He took a job 
driving a merchandise wagon from 
nine in the morning to nine or ten 
o’clock every night in return for 
$6 a week. Also, he began 
frequenting a gymnasium where 
prize fighters and other “sports” 
congregated. 


Tackles Newspaper Work 


His newspaper experience had 
developed in him a nose for news 
and he began to earn two or three 
dollars a week by furnishing items 
to a sporting editor, who paid him 
twenty-five cents an inch for what- 
ever space was devoted to his news 
“tips.” One night, however, the 
sporting editor (Ed. Sheridan) told 
Johnnie to write out his items him- 
self. Write for the newspaper! 
How could he, with his meager 
education? However, the sporting 
editor coached him and young 
Hertz by and by made more as a 
reporter than he had made as a 
wagon driver. 

Alas, his paper was absorbed in 
a merger and Hertz lost his job. 

And he was engaged to a young 
lady of good family, Frances 





Kesner, to whom he would have to 
offer at least a comfortable home. 

What could he do? 

“I analyzed my assets and my 
qualifications,” Mr. Hertz related, 
“and concluded that I had nothing 
but my wide acquaintanceship in 
the sporting world. I had won 
several amateur boxing tourna- 
ments at the Chicago Athletic As- 
sociation and I could see no course 
open to me except to become man- 
ager of some prize fighter. This 
I did. I was making fairly good 
money and getting a lot of experi- 
ence, but my girl vowed that she 
would not marry me until I gave 
up this kind of life. As I simply 
could not think of living long 
without her, I began looking 
around for other work. 

“I knew a chauffeur who was 
acting as a demonstrator for an 
automobile agency and he felt that 
I should be able to capitalize my 
friendship with patrons of sport 
and others by becoming an auto- 
mobile salesman. I got a start, but 
although I worked tremendously 
hard, I made only $800 the first 
year, not enough to keep us—yes, 
I got married. But the second 
year I made $12,000, and the next 
year I sold more than the manager 
and seven or eight salesmen com- 
bined. I earned $13,500 this third 
year.” 

“How did you do it?” I asked. 

“Well, for one. thing, I was de- 
termined that my wife’s folks 
should not be in a position to point 
their finger at us. This fired me 
with ambition. Then, of course, I 
had a great many acquaintances. 
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But, looking back, I can see that 
the main reason I succeeded was 
because I sold, not automobiles 
but service. 
“When I sold a man a cay 
his servant from then on. 


“If one of my customers had a 
breakdown at 2 o’clock in the 
morning he knew that all he had to 
do was to telephone me and that 
I would be on my way to help him 
out—cars broke down rather often 
in those days. I bought supplies 
for them at cost and did every- 
thing I could for them. The result 
was that my customers sold most 
of my cars for me.” 


’ I was 


Finds Use for Second-Hand Cars 


A rich man’s son, Walden W. 
Shaw, was left a large fortune, but 
the lady he wanted to marry in- 
sisted that he become active {n 
some business. He had taken the 
agency for the Berloit car, a heavy, 
$4,500 product. But, after going 
$45,000 behind, he asked the hust- 
ling young Hertz to join him. For 
$2,000 Hertz got a one-third in- 
‘terest. He was allowed a drawing 
account of only $65 a week, not 
enough to maintain his wife and 
two children; but by this time he 
had a respectable bank account. 

In one year the entire $45,000 
loss was wiped out and a $15,000 
surplus appeared on the books. But 
the profits were represented large- 
ly by second-hand cars taken in 
trade. 

These second-hand cars became 
the parents of the now famous 
Yellow Taxis. 

“As my customers weren’t buy- 
ers of second-hand cars, I had to 
put on my thinking cap to find 
some way of disposing of them or 
making them earn their keep,” Mr. 
Hertz narrates. 

“Having driven a delivery wag- 
on, I figured that there should be 
money in the passenger delivery 
business. Joy-riding was begin- 
ning to become popular. Fami- 


lies were taking to hiring a car for 
especially on 


outings, Sundays. 




















Type of busses operated by the Chicago 
Motor Coach Company. 
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And a few taxis were beginning to 
make their appearance. : 
The Shaw family didn’t relish 
the idea of being identified with 
the “livery” business. But Hertz 
was confident that it held great 
gssibilities. Opportunity to com- 
pete for the Chicago Athletic As- 
sociation concession arose. The 
agreement called for ten taxis. 
Hertz couldn’t muster that num- 
per. But he again donned his think- 
ing cap effectively. He borrowed 
a few, exhibited his fleet to the 
committee, and was awarded the 
concession. Fortified with it, he 
was able to raise enough money to 
buy new cars. His first flight into 
the realm of finance resulted in 
raising $50,000, the subscribers of 


which were destined to be the 
foundation stockholders of the 
Yellow Cab Company—and to 


make enormous profits. 

Starting a business, like starting 
4 steam engine, entails heavy 
strain. Although Hertz by this 
time, 1914, had built up a powerful 
physique, his health gave way 
after handling a very bitter strike 
of Chicago taxi-drivers. The doc- 
tor sent him to Europe for a rest. 
But Hertz kept his eyes open. In 
Paris he learned that a short taxi 
ride could be had for ten cents. He 
investigated. 

Back he came determined to rev- 
olutionize the taxicab business in 
this country. 

One little incident emphasizes 
how thoroughly Hertz went to the 
bottom of things. Having decided 
to paint his cabs a distinctive color, 
easily distinguished by the public, 
he commissioned a local university 
to ascertain scientifically which 
color would stand out strongest at 
a distance. Tests then conducted 
gave birth to the bright yellow 
now so familiar on the streets in 
over a thousand American cities. 


How Service Was Improved 


Hertz had another idea which 
was destined to contribute invalu- 
ably to his success. Taxi-drivers 
in those early days were rather 
hard specimens. And they were 
harshly handled by the taxicab 
owners. Hertz resolved that he 
would not court another disastrous 
strike. He would, first, carefully 
pick a superior grade of men, train 
them to become courteous, efficient 
salesmen of taxicab service, and 
bind them to him by paying them 
well, giving them a share of the 
earnings, and treating them and 
their families with the greatest 
consideration. 

Also, he would give the publie 
lower rates than ever before 
known. 

This last problem called for 
serious study. But Hertz success- 
fully solved it. He ceased paying 















































Yellow Cab Company. 





A small part of the telephone switchboard of the 

These operators handle 

inter-company calls only. Cab orders are taken by 
sixty operators at table boards. 








hotels and other institutions huge 
sums for concessions; that is, for 
a monopoly of their cab stands. He 
figured that if he furnished dis- 
tinctly better service at a substan- 
tially lower price, people would 
willingly walk a block to call one 
of his easily-spotted taxis. 

Discovering that the cars then 
in use were unnecessarily heavy 
and, therefore, expensive to oper- 
ate, he decided to design and build 
cars ideal for his use. This step 
led to the establishment of what 
has become a huge, profitable car- 
manufacturing industry, employ- 
ing a maximum of 3,000 workers. 

Nothing succeeds like success, 
Hertz found. The phenomenal 
popularity and profitableness of 
Chicago’s Yellow Taxis brought 
calls from other cities for similar 
service. Hertz well knew, how- 
ever, that the mere color of a taxi 
would not insure success. It had 
cost him several years of intense 
study and experimentation and 
application to weave together a 
smooth-working organization. He 
conceived the idea of supplying 
other cities, not simply with yellow 
cars of his own manufacture, but 
of sending out experts to set up 
complete organizations. 

Here, again, he tapped a gold 
mine. So carefully did he plan 
that, although hundreds and hun- 
dreds of individuals and companies 
have started business under the 
Hertz aegis, the failures have not 
exceeded one per cent. What Hertz 
supplies is not a fleet of Yellow 
Taxis, but a complete business 
system. Even after the installa- 


G 


tion Hertz accounting engineers 

and other experts make periodical 
visits to search for ways and means 
of reducing operating costs and 
improving service. 

Most men would have been sat- 
isfied to have built up the largest 
taxicab business in the world, 
established a large car manufac- 
turing industry, set up hundreds 
of taxicab systems throughout the 
principal cities of the country, and 
to have reached millionairedom. 
John Hertz wasn’t. 


Succeeds in New Field 


“I feel as if I had started a 
treadmill going and that I must 
keep on going and going,” Mr. 
Hertz said in a recent letter to the 
writer. “New developments call 
for new activities.” 

When motor busses came along 
Hertz saw in them an adjunct to 
his taxicab business. Certain dis- 
tricts could be served better by 
regular bus service than by taxis. 
Therefore, he began to run busses. 

But just as he found it best to 
build vehicles ideal for taxicab 
purposes, so he resolved to design 
and build his own motor coaches. 

Again success crowned his work. 
Beginning on a modest scale at 
home, in Chicago, he rapidly added 
to his fleet and to his factory facil- 
ities. New York had “taken to” 
Yellow Taxis—between 5,000 and 
6,000 are in use in Greater New 
York—but the Metropolis was not 
satisfied with its motor bus serv- 
ice. Interested parties sent an S. 
O. S. to John Hertz. 

Result: The recent organization 
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of the Omnibus Corporation of 
America, with a capital of $25,000,- 
000, which has taken over the Fifth 
Avenue Bus Corporation and the 
New York Transportation Com- 
pany, in New York; the Chicago 
Motor Coach Corporation; and the 
People’s Motor Coach Company of 
St. Louis. Other cities will gradu- 
ally be entered, interurban service 
will be organized, arrangements 
will be made with traction com- 
panies to supplement their services 
—in short, this field is regarded by 
Mr. Hertz as virtually unlimited. 

Already four motor busses are 
being turned out every day by 
the Hertz plant, and expansion is 
planned to keep abreast of require- 
ments. 


Figures Tell the Story 


Acorns planted by Hertz have a 
habit of developing into oaks. For 
example, some 60,000 employees in 
more than 1,300 cities, are operat- 
' ing taxicab systems furnished by 
the Yellow Cab Manufacturing 
Company. 

Yellow Taxis last year carried 
more than 145,000,000 passengers, 
earned an income of $142,000,000, 
and covered 612,000,000 miles— 
equal to 2,550 trips from the earth 
to the moon! 


The Chicago Yellow Cab Com- 
pany, the only operating company 
in which Mr. Hertz has financial 
interest, last year carried upwards 
of 23,000,000 passengers and cov- 
ered 19,000,000 miles—contrasted 
a. 33,742 passengers carried in 
1915. 


The Chicago company alone op- 
erates 2,600 cabs, employs 5,100 
drivers and 1,500 accountants, 
clerks, telephone operators, etc. 
Its telephone facilities equal those 
of the central telephone service of 
a city of 300,000 people. Upwards 
of 35,000 calls have been received 
in one day. 

The Yellow Cab Company’s 
securities had a market value this 
year of more than $25,000,000. 
Earnings in 1923 reached §$2,- 
100,000. 

The Chicago Motor Coach Com- 
pany is rapidly filling its program 
for supplying 650 busses on routes 
already mapped out. This company 
alone employs 3,500 workers and 
has adopted the same methods for 
handling them which have proved 
so signally successful in the taxi- 
cab organizations. Also, coach 
passengers receive the same cour- 
teous treatment as Yellow Taxi 
patrons have always enjoyed. 

How and why has John Hertz 
such achievements to his credit at 
the age of 45? 

He was born a fighter. He him- 
self lists Courage as his most 
valuable asset. He admits that he 


had salesmanship in his blood—his 
father was a hardware and crock- 
ery merchant. 

That, briefly, is his own analysis. 

Mine is that necessity taught 
young Hertz to strike out boldly, 
to cultivate initiative, to develop 
a faculty for making friends and 
to strive to give a maximum of 
service. Then, having experienced 
many cuffs and kicks when he was 
a struggling wage earner, he not 
only realized the importance of 
treating workers generously and 
kindly, but his heart impelled him 
to be humane and considerate. 

Moreover, he either inherited or 
early acquired that which most 
native-born Americans lack, 
thoroughness—he has lately been 
taking the same pains to ascertain 
scientifically the best color for his 
motor coaches as he took to find 
the right color for his taxicabs. 


“Every Driver an Escort” 


“Every driver an escort,” is the 
Hertz slogan. At the very outset 
he trained every driver to become 
a salesman. Instead of trying to 
reform rough-and-ready drivers, 


he selected promising young men . 


from other walks of life and put 
them through a comprehensive 
course not only in driving but in 
manners, in courtesy, in business- 
getting. He well understood, how- 
ever, that, in return for demand- 
ing much from them, the men had 
the right to demand much from 
him. 

And the main key to his suc- 
cess doubtless is to be found in 
the methods he employed to meet 
this demand. 


He told his men: “The Yellow 
Cab Company wants to be your 
father, mother, uncle, aunt, and 
best friend. Nothing can happen 
to you that is not our concern. We 
have the money and the means to 
do for you things your father and 
mother would like to do but can’t. 
You simply go out and treat every 
customer as if he or she was the 
last customer you had and you 
couldn’t live without him or her. 
Do this and you can look upon us 
as your home. Nobody can put 
you out of this home without your 
having the opportunity to lay your 
case before the general manager.” 

Hertz proceeded to provide for 
all his people free medical and den- 
tal service, free insurance and free 
legal service not only for ém- 
ployees but for all members of 
their families. 


Twenty per cent. of the net 
earnings of the company are set 
aside to divide among the em- 
ployees, based upon seniority and 
merit of the services rendered. 

An annual “party” has become a 
big event of the year; 22,000 at- 
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tended last year’s sociable, three 
evenings set apart for white and 
one evening for colored employees 

To rivet the workers stil] close; 
to the company, stock was set 
aside for them, to be paid for out 
of earnings. Already one-sixth o 
the entire capital stock is held } 
the workers. , 


When Worries Began 


All this has resulted in enabliy 
the Yellow Cab Company to pick 
and choose its men. They can earn 
twice as much as ordinary work. 
ers. Consequently, they  valye 
their jobs and strive to give satis. 
faction by satisfying patrons. 

Mr. Hertz laughingly says that 
he hadn’t any worries until his 
stock was listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

“I knew something about the 
taxicab business, but I knew 
nothing about the ways of Wall 
Street,” he remarked. “I have 
now reached the conclusion, how- 
ever, that the best thing to do is 
to attend strictly to taking care 
of business and to leave the stock 
to take care of itself. That is what 
I am now doing.” 

John Hertz admittedly has 
traveled fast and traveled far in 
the last ten years. 

Now that you know something 
about the man and his methods, 
you will probably feel that he is 
likely to travel a great deal farther 
in the next ten years. 





A blotter absorbs everything and 
gives out nothing. Don’t be a 
blotter.—Clipped. 

* * * 
Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his ‘record true: 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellowmen sincerely; 
To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and Heaven 

securely.—Van Dyke. 

* * x 

There never was a period of de- 
pression that was not caused either 
by an attempt to monkey with the 
multiplication table or to monkey 
with the Ten Commandments.— 
Roger W. Babson. 


WE ARE HERE 


to render service. Sticking 
to that has made J. S. McCul- 
loh president of the New 
York Telephone Company. 
Every business man can learn 
something about winning the 
approval of his customers 
from the story of McCalloh’s 
rise, written by O. D. Foster 
and scheduled for an early is- 
sue. 
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Side Lights on Saving 


Bringing Banking Service to the Worker to Help Him to 
Save Something for Himself Out of His Own Pay 


changed considerably from 

the conception which was 
injected into us by our more or 
less spiritual forefathers. They 
had learned from the. very best 
authority that money was the root 
of all evil, and we accepted the 
idea only to disprove it by our 
actions. 

The accumulation of money, be- 
cause it requires the application 
of intelligence, education, character 
and ability, becomes a very whole- 
some thing; and the spending of 
money, because it can do such fine 
constructive things — because the 
spending program plans first to 
care for those we love and then 
to contribute in the economic world 
to the sustenance and the pleasure 
of many others, becomes some- 
thing almost sacred. 

In the over-civilized state in 
which we are living, former 
luxuries have become present-day 
necessities, and there is need of a 
definite program of spending which 
will leave something over for the 
individual most concerned — the 
producer. To-day, not only the 
wage earner, but the salaried 
worker and the executive find it 
is hard to save money. During the 
“hard times” which overtook, us 
after the War, even corporations 
and firms had everything but cash. 
They had endorsed too liberal a 
spending policy while they were 
making money; they either ex- 
panded too rapidly or paid out 
their profits in dividends. 


Where Plan Originated 


Our president, A. P. Giannini, 
first became interested .in industrial 
savings when he heard the matter 
expounded some years ago at the 
American Bankers Convention by 
the gentleman who probably was 
its founder in this country. This 
was John F. Tinsley of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, who is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
in that city. Mr. Tinsley felt that 
the Liberty Loan bonds, “having 
been offered to the working men 
and women on easy terms in the 
five issues of bonds, had been a 
great developer of thrift, and he 
deplored the fact that there was 
no plan which could be worked 
along a similar line which could 
perpetuate this fine interest that 


Y OUR ideas and mine have 


By H. A. Nater 


had been established. Therefore, 
he worked out a plan of systematic 
savings, undertaking to make de- 
ductions from the pay of employ- 
ees and deposit such amounts in 
banks of their selection. 

We have adopted a similar plan 
to meet conditions as we have 
found them. It was my pleasure 
to assist in inaugurating a plan 
for our institution throughout 
California. 








H. A. Nater 
Assistant vice-president of 
the Bank of Italy, at Los An- 


geles, has taught 10,000 in- 
dustrial workers and 2,000 
Navy men how to save. In 
this article there is a hint to 
employers and a word of 
counsel for the rest of us 
who would find more inter- 
esting reading in our bank 
books. There is a _ lesson, 
too, for the bankers of the 
nation in what has been ac- 
complished by California’s 
largest bank in putting over 
a popular savings plan for 
industrial workers. 











Mr. Tinsley says his workers 
have now approximately $200,000 
on deposit as a result of this sav- 
ings plan and that of upwards of 
550 individuals now in his employ 
who five years ago joined the sav- 
ings plan over 80 per cent. are still 
actively saving. 

Our work has taken us into sev- 
eral hundred stores, offices and 
factories. We have secured the 


executives’ co-operation in permit- 
ting the employees to have small 
amounts deducted from their sal- 
aries regularly and placed on de- 
posit in their individual savings 
accounts. 

It is sometimes hard to convince 
executives that they should en- 
dorse some savings program. The 
plan should be presented so that 
the employee may select any bank 
of his choice. It will, of course, 
result in the presenting bank’s se- 
curing the majority of the ac- 
counts, but no effort should be 
made on the part of the manage- 
ment of the bank to feature one 
institution to the absolute exclu- 
sion of all others. 

A savings plan properly pre- 
sented does not smack of any 
patronizing air on the part of the 
employer. There should be a sin- 
cere effort on the part of the em- 
ployer to help the worker help 
himself. I have found from obser- 
vation of possibly a thousand differ- 
ent institutions that where the 
worker is treated fairly and there 
is a wholesome interest on the 
part of the executive in the wel- 
fare of the worker, a savings plan 
is eagerly welcomed, added charac- 
ter and confidence is engendered 
and the worker is.drawn closer to 
his employer. There is no argu- 
ment to the statement that a 
thrifty worker makes the best 
employee. 


Workers Urged to Budget Incomes 


But I have actually met so-called 
executives who have been so short- 
sighted as to believe that people 
do better work when they are 
“broke,” that they are less inde- 
pendent than the man who has ac- 
cumulated something, and, there- 
fore, easier to handle. My query 
in response to this has always been, 
“In advertising for help I presume, 
then, you advertise for the in- 
dividual who is shiftless, who has 
nothing and expects to have noth- 
ing other than the wages he earns 
from day to day? You advertise, 
I presume, for the ‘hand-to-mouth’ 
worker ?” :, 

Money saved not only for the 
rainy day but for the sunny op- 
portunity must be emphasized in 
the talk which is given to the 
worker, outlining a savings pro- 
gram. We picture to the worker 
the fact that he pays everybody 
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else, of necessity, but he over- 
looks himself, having placed him- 
self at the tail end of his savings 
program. 

“Let’s reverse this,” we say 
“Put yourself first on the program 
Set aside a small amount for your 
savings account, if it is only 50 
cents or $1 each pay day. You 
will find, as thousands have dis- 
covered, that it is not the amount 
you earn which determines your 
ability to save, but the fact that 
you will budget your income and 
definitely plan for a share for your- 
self out of your own pay.” 

The great mass of workers want 
to begin saving perhaps the first 
of the year, or after vacation, or 
when they are through making 
payments on the talking machine 
or the flivver. Their savings pro- 
gram contemplates starting at 
some future day, but never now. 
They must be sold through the 
finest presentation possible, show- 
ing the desirability of beginning 
to save on the very first pay day. 

We were privileged to go on 
board the battleships of the Pacific 
Fleet, recommending to the officers 
and the enlisted men that they 
make monthly allotments to their 
homes, to banks with whom they 
have done business, to the Navy 
Bank which pays 4 per cent. and, 
of course, recommending our own 
institution to those who cared to 
patronize it. 


Gratifying Results 


The most inspiring audiences I 
have ever addressed -have been 
those on the battleships. One 
night, after a movie show on the 
U.S.S. Mississippi, I was introduced 
by Captain Arthur W. Stone, the 
Chaplain of the Fleet, to a crowd 
of 1,200 sailor boys. 

Our results have been phenom- 
enal. The sailor boys have ac- 
cepted the advice given them, and 
in the work the chaplains and the 
welfare officers gladly co-operate. 
The sailors and marines enlist to 
see the world, but they can learn 
a trade during the enlistment, and 
it has been demonstrated that they 
can also save money! We have 
one group of about 2,000 enlisted 
sailors and marines who have saved 
to their credit at this writing about 
$250,000. They have saved this in 
most instances by setting aside $5 
or $10 a month, which is credited 
to their savings accounts. 

Our total efforts have resulted 
in about 10,000 workers embracing 
the industrial savings plan and 
their total savings on this date 
amount to almost $1,000,000. The 
results to a bank from this kind 
of work are far-reaching; its ad- 
vertising value is most beneficial 
if the work is properly presented, 
and its value to an institution can- 
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SPARKS fm Tem Dreier 


OW much of one’s time 

should be devoted to the 

delights of social inter- 
course is a difficult question to 
answer. One has only a limited 
amount of time and energy. If 
one is at all friendly and loves peo- 
ple it is difficult not to fritter those 
two assets away. A writer who 
was a great mixer for years be- 
came unapproachable shortly after 
he became an acknowledged suc- 
cess. Some of his old friends said 
he was afflicted with a swelled 
head. He really wasn’t. He had 
been forced to choose between his 
life work and luncheon table 
popularity. 

You may remember Maeter- 
linck’s story of the lighthouse 
keeper who was always ready to 
loan oil to friendly people. He 
responded to every demand. His 
reputation as a generous man 
spread. It was only natural that 
he should have thought of himself 
as a success. His popularity was 
proof of that, wasn’t it? But one 
night when the sea was lashed by 
a furious storm and the great light- 
house was needed as it had never 
been needed before, he found the 
light. useless because he had frit- 
tered away all the oil in being fool- 
ishly generous. 

So, don’t condemn a man who 
withdraws from purely social af- 


fairs. He may not be doing it be- 
‘cause of egotism or pride or lack 
of friendliness. He may haye 
work to do. 

* * * 


It was a wise man who wrote 
“A winner never quits and a quit. 
ter never wins.” 

* * * 


Sometimes when we cannot un- 
derstand why many modern inven- 
tions are not accepted more eager- 
ly by the public, even when there 
is no doubt at all about their ef- 
fectiveness, we think of the ex- 
periences of Jonas Handway who 
died in 1786 and was the first man 
to carry an umbrella in London. 

One would think that in England 
where it rains so much of the time, 
umbrellas would have been wel- 
comed by all the people without 
any hesitation. When Handway 
went out on the streets, gutter- 
snipes used to follow him about 
and pelt him with mud and cab- 
bage stalks. It was not until 
many years had gone by that men 
would consent to carry them. 

Every salesman introducing a 
new article must take into account 
this natural conservatism which 
must be regarded as one of the 
limitations of the human race. 
People who have pioneering minds 
are comparatively few. 











not be estimated. And as is the 
experience with every other mis- 
sionary endeavor, converts very 
often come into the fold years after 
the original effort is made. 

Women workers, I have found, 
are most responsive to this plan. 
The business woman is a force to 
be reckoned with, and the male 
worker of to-day must realize that 
he has real competition, not only 
in her ability as a business pro- 
ducer, but in her readiness to ac- 
cept plans for her personal better- 
ment. 

It is a curious fact that, when I 
have endeavored to present a sav- 
ings program to his workers, al- 
most every executive has objected: 
“Our people are a little different 
from any other group.” 

The fact that they all say it dis- 
proves it. I have found that 
groups in the chain stores, bank 
clerks, bank officers, salesmen of 
every type, oil workers, Navy offi- 
cers, enlisted men, factory work- 
ers, and workers in motion pic- 
tures, all respond equally well to 
the same program. 

In presenting a program for 
workers it is well to have the 
bank representative outline a pro- 
gram first to the executives in 


charge. I have often met with the 
directors and very often with the 
foremen and heads of departments. 
A meeting is arranged on the com- 
pany’s time, either when the em- 
ployees come to work in the morn- 
ing or after. luncheon. 

Cards are signed by those inter- 
ested at the close of the meeting, 
asking their cashier to set aside 
amounts regularly from their sal- 
aries, such amounts to be placed 
in separate savings accounts and 
pass-books to be returned to the 
cashiers of the respective com- 
panies. After pay day we send a 
collector to bring the pass books 
to the bank with the total deposits, 
and after proper entries are made 
the books are again returned to 
the cashier of the group and are 
at all times available to employees. 
Additional amounts can be de- 
posited and withdrawals can be 
made as from any savings account. 

We have found that industrial 
savings is part of the present-day 
program of bringing your banking 
service to the people. From the 
attention which the subject re- 
ceives at the bankers’ conventions, 
it is going to be even more of a 
vital factor in the production of 
business for banks in the future. 
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How to Invest Your Money Profitably 


Investing in Railroad Stocks 


Invaluable Pointers to Help You to Separate the Wheat 
from Chaff in the Boo ming Railroad Share Market 


investment in railroad stocks, 

many of the same problems 
which are raised in bond investing 
must necessarily be considered. 
While a stock is a very different 
thing from a bond, it is. never- 
theless true that the strength of 
a railroad stock, from the 


I approaching the problem of 


By John Moody 


President, Moody’s Investors Service 


some cases not. In the majority of 
instances, railroad preferred stocks 
are non-cumulative. 

The investor who contemplates 
buying a railroad stock, be it 
preferred or common, must start 
his investigation by exactly the 
same methods that are applied 


very frequently misunderstood. 
For example, a standard railroad 
property like the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe might report in any 
one year a surplus, after payment 
of fixed charges, which would ap- 
parently equal 15 per cent. on the 
outstanding capital stock. Many 

investors, therefore, imme- 





investment point of view, 


diately jump to the con- 





is quite as definitely de- 
pendent -on the general 
characteristics and demon- 
strated earning power of 
the property as is the rail- 
road bond. 

But stocks as a class are 
necessarily in a less secure 
and less protected position 
than is the average bond. 
It does not necessarily fol- 
low, however, that all 
stocks are poorer invest- 
ments than all bonds. 
Many a stock issue is a 
high grade investment, and 
often a given stock is en- 
titled to a higher invest- 
ment rating than are some 
mortgage bonds. 

As in the case of bonds, 
there are various types of 
stock issues. In the rail- 
road field, however, the 
stock classification is com- 
paratively simple. Ordi- 
narily we have simply a 
preferred stock and a com- 
mon stock, and usually the 








Watch Where Surplus 
Earnings Go 


. LL railroad stocks look bet- 

ter now than they looked 
even six short months ago—but 
there are vast differences be- 
tween various issues, as the pub- 
lic, now buying indiscriminately, 
will sooner or later learn. 
Here is an important factor to 
watch in making your selections. 
John Moody says: 
“Practically every railroad in 
the United States finds it neces- 
sary to re-invest a substantial 
amount of its profits in the road 
itself, and any company which i. 
does not attempt to follow a 
sound policy of re-investment 
cannot remain in a healthy state ° 
for very long.” 


clusion that no less than 15 
per cent. is available for 
dividend payments; there- 
fore they do not understand 
why the company is paying 
only 6 per cent. when, as 
a matter of fact, it is re- 
porting 15 per cent. as 
available for this purpose. 

The confusion is. due to 
the false assumption that 
the entire surplus reported 
by the company in its state- 
ment is actually available 
for dividend disbursements. 
In the great majority of 
cases this is not true at all. 
Any railroad of the ordi- 
nary type, which paid out 
in dividends its entire sur- 
plus revenues from year to 
year, would soon find itself 
financial difficulties. 
Railroad revenues are sub- 
ject to wide fluctuations, 
and if a stable dividend 
policy is to be maintained, 
a wise management will 
set aside each year a sub- 














preferred stock issue of a 
railroad is of the ordinary. 
type which simply has preference 
as to a certain dividend payment 
before the common stockholders 
are entitled to any return. The 
preference in preferred stock issues 
varies in particular cases. Where- 
as Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
preferred has a prior right to 5 
per cent. annual dividends and also 
a preference over the common 
stock in its claim on assets, the 
preferred stock issue of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha has preference only to 7 
per cent. dividends but has no 
preference as to assets. There is 
no fixed rule applying to preferred 
stock requirements. In some cases 
dividends are cumulative and in 


when he contemplates investing in 
railroad bonds. He must follow 
through the financial exhibits, the 
operating figures, and the general 
earning power of the property. 
He must necessarily make com- 
parisons with results in prior years 
and with results shown by other 
properties of the same general 
type. 

But instead of being primarily 
interested in the net or available 
income required for payment of 
fixed charges, his primary interest 
is in the amount of surplus reported 
by the road which is available for 
dividend payments. This question 
of “surplus available for dividends” 
is an extremely vital one and is 


stantial portion of its earn- 
ings for reserve against 
leaner years. This is sound busi- 
ness policy which applies to all 
commercial and industrial enter- 
prises in the corporate form. 

Any examination of the different 
railroad reports will clearly show 
that it is very seldom the case that 
a railroad can afford to pay out its 
entire surplus in dividends, even 
though its revenues are unusually 
stable and its earnings remain at 
a high percentage from year to 
year. 

Practically every railroad in the 
United States finds it necessary to 
re-invest a substantial amount of its 
profits in the road itself, and any 
company which does not attempt 
to follow a sound policy of re- 
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investment cannot remain in a 
healthy state for very long. 

On the other hand, the company 
which makes a feature of its re- 
investment policy and puts back 
each year a high proportion of its 
surplus into the property, steadily 
increases its credit, improves its 
facilities, and builds up its business 
in a sound and permanent way. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe system is a case in point. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years or more 
this railroad has persisted in the 
policy of limiting the dividend on 
its common stock to 6 per cent. 
per annum. In many years it has 
earned more than twice this 
amount, but an examination of its 
financial exhibits will show that for 
nearly a generation the company 
has each year been developing and 
building up its property out of 
earnings. At the pres- 
ent time it is in a re- 


They were a lien prior to so many 
other obligations that even the 
poorest possible management and 
the most unsound financial policy 
cannot disturb them. 

But in the case of railroad stock 
issues, which are necessarily in a 
junior position as compared with 
bond obligations on the same sys- 
tem, the soundness of the man- 
agement and its financial policy are 
paramount. 

Many years ago the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company continu- 
ally followed a policy of turning 
back into the property each year 
about 50 per cent. of its surplus 
earnings and paid out only about 
50 per cerit. in dividends. This 
traditional policy was the one great 
thing which made Pennsylvania 
Railroad stock for many years 
practically the premier railroad 
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to the company’s balance sheet ex. 
hibit than might be the case with 
many bond investors. 

American railroads are capital. 
ized on all sorts of bases, the type 
of capitalization usually having 
evolved out of the necessities and 
experiences of the past. A very 
large percentage of the older raii. 
road systems in this country have 
been the outgrowths of reorgan- 
izations and consolidations. Dur- 
ing the period from 1892 to 1809 
more than 60 per cent. of the rail- 
road mileage in the United States 
went into receivers’ hands and the 
properties were reorganized. Some 
of these reorganizations were ex- 
tremely drastic and _ eliminated 
heavy capital liabilities. Others 
were only moderately drastic, and 
such reorganized companies were 
obliged to carry along a substantial 
part of the liabilities 
created under earlier 








markably strong posi- 
tion from a financial 
standpoint. Its accu- 
mulated reserves and 
vast surplus which have 
gone back into the 
property to-day prob-— 
ably amount to more 
than the entire worth 
of the railroad system 
when it was reorgan- 
ized a generation ago. 

It is primarily be- 
cause of this sound 
financial policy that its 
credit and consequent- 
ly its securities stand 
on so high an invest- 
ment plane to-day. The 
common stock of the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe is more truly 
an investment of high 
grade type than many 
hundreds of railroad 








What Kind of a Chap Are You? 


(Specially written for “Forbes’) 
By Frank A. Collins 


Are you one of the chaps who can take his raps 
And still not hit the floor; y 

Who'll stick by the gun till his task is done 
And then look ’round for more? 


Do you grin at your work or sulk and shirk 
When the job seems hard to do; 

Are you there with the grit to do your bit; 
Can the boss depend on you? 


Is your conscience clear, with nothing to fear 
As you punch the clock each night; 
When you leave the job, do your pulses throb 
With the thought of a task done right? 


Is it pleasure or dread when you pillow your head f 
And think of the coming day; Oo 
Do you breathe a prayer for strength to bear; 
Does your job mean simply pay? 


Just pause a bit and see if you fit 
In the class that’s pictured here— 
For it’s never too late to clean the slate 
And start on a record clear, 


managements. 

Thus we find that in 
the railroad field a vast 
diversity of capital 
liabilities is to be found. 
Take, for example, a 
company like the New 
York Central Railroad. 
The present New York 
Central Railroad is the 
outgrowth of a merger, 
in 1914, of the old New 
York Central & Hud- 
son River’ Railroad 
with the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern 
Railway and a number 
other properties 
which were formerly 
controlled but not di- 
rectly operated. In this 
merger various secur- 
ities of divisional prop- 
erties were assumed, 
certain securities were 














bonds which are tech- 
nically - secured by 
the formality of mortgage liens. 

It will, therefore; be seen that 
in considering the investment posi- 
tion of railroad stock issues, the 
financial policy followed by the 
management over a_ reasonably 
long term of years is always ex- 
tremely vital. While the bond in- 
vestor, in making a selection of a 
specific kind, can, in many cases, 
largely ignore the financial policy, 
this is not true of the stock in- 
vestor. To return to our illustra- 
tion of Erie Railroad bonds men- 
tioned in the last article, I would 
point out that the old first mort- 
gages of the Erie Railroad system 
have always remained secure and 
good and have continuously sold 
on an investment basis throughout 
all the reorganizations of the Erie 
system. This is because their se- 
curity has always been so ample. 





stock investment in this country. 
In later years the Pennsylvania 
management, like that of many 


other railroads, has not been able © 


to adhere closely to this plan. 
Through no fault of its own, it 
has been impossible for it to avoid 
the expenditure of enormous 
amounts of new capital, much only 
indirectly productive, and this has 
placed a burden on the company 
which did not exist in the old days. 
But the closer a railroad manage- 
ment can adhere to this general 
principle, the better its credit will 
be and the sounder its junior se- 
curities will remain as investments. 

Consequently, the investor in 
railroad stocks should be directly 
interested in the capital liabilities 
of the company and the general 
state of its finances. This will 
necessarily lead him more directly 





retired, others were 
created. In addition to 
this, the older companies had years 
before assumed many liabilities 
of their own in the shape of rental 
guarantees, guarantees on bond is- 
sues, and many partial guarantees. 
Thus in this system alone we find 
a variety of bond obligations as 
first charges against earnings, 2 
considerable number of lease or 
rental guarantees which are direct 
charges against earnings, a number 
of sinking fund requirements for 
bond issues and other items of im- 
portance, all of which must be 
provided for before any money is 
available for the payment of 
dividends. 

This same general situation ap- 
plies to all of the large railroad 
systems. In many cases the cap!- 
talization liabilities of a railroad 
appear to be in an unbalanced con- 
dition. In other words, its bond 
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obligations may, and often do, 
represent a very high percentage 
of its total capitalization. In such 
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pital. instances, it is usually the case that 
type the stock issues are weak as in- 
Ving vestments. If a railroad finds it 
} and necessary to consume, say, 80 per 
Very cent. of its total earned surplus in 
rail- aying actual fixed charges, it gen- 
have erally has little money left to use 
gan- for dividends or for improvements. 
Dur- Other things equal, the best rail- 
1899 road stock investment is usually 
rail- one where the bond liabilities 
ates represent less than 50 per cent. of 
the the total capitalization and where 
ome the general earning power is sound 
ex- and satisfactory. 
ited 
1ers The Fate of New Haven 
= A case in point is that of the 
tial Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Hes Railroad. This company has prac- 
lier tically no direct bonded debt of its 
own and its fixed charge obliga- 
i. tions mainly represent dividend 
ast guarantees on stocks of leased 
tal lines. But these dividend guaran- 
nd. tees are not a heavy burden and, 
a as a result, a very heavy surplus 
~- is available in all normal years for 
d. dividend disbursements and for 
rk property improvements. An ex- 
he amination of this company’s ex- 
“ hibits for a quarter-century will 
as show that during this period the 
{- company has put back into the 
d property out of earnings far more 
& than the amount of its total capital 
. liabilities. This is the primary 
" reason why the stock of the Dela- 
" ware, Lackawanna & Western 
y has been a high grade investment 


4 for a long series of years. : 
S The reverse situation is well 
. demonstrated by the history of the 
. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad during the past two 
decades. Many years ago the New 
Haven properties were looked up- 
on as being among the best in the 
country and the New Haven stock 
enjoyed a favorable reputation as 
a sound and seasoned investment. 
The policy of the company in those 
days was to keep down its capital 
liabilities and its fixed charges to 
the minimum. By the terms of its 
charter the New Haven property 
was not permitted to place any 
mortgage whatever on its main 
lines and its only bond obligations 
and other fixed charges consisted 
of assumed and guaranteed bonds 
on branch lines and certain rental 
guarantees which it had assumed 
from time to time. As long as this 
condition continued, the holder of 
New Haven stock was blessed with 
a high grade and well protected 
investment. 

But in later years the New 
Haven policy changed. An era of 
expansion set in which may or may 
not have been necessary. Compet- 
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HUBERT T. PARSON 
President, F. W. Woolworth 
Company 











My 
Favorite 
Motto 


Editor, “Forbes”: 

I have always had before 
me our class motto, which 
was “Look before you leap.” 
I have been saved many pit- 
falls by keeping this motto in 
mind and looking into every 
proposition, as as it is 
humanly possible to do so, be- 
fore making a decision, in- 
stead of going blindly into a 
proposition and trusting to 


luck to come through. 

















ing lines were bought up, the com- 
pany went into the business of 
operating trolley lines, steamboat 
companies, and lighting plants, and 
then attempted to acquire control 
of all competing railroads in its 
territory. The matter of capital 
structure appeared to be complete- 
ly disregarded and in the course 
of time the management found it- 
self with a company which was 
heavily overloaded with unprofit- 
able investments and unwieldy 
liabilities. This situation was 
necessarily accompanied by the 
downfall of its credit; therefore, 
in the course of a few short years, 
the stock of the New Haven Rail- 
road, which had been a high grade 
investnient for so long a time, 
promptly became a doubtful specu- 
lation. 


Important Factors 


It should be realized that all 
railroad stocks need not be ap- 
praised according to the same exact 
methods. While the general fac- 
tors which affect stock investment 
values are broadly the same for all 
railroads, a different degree of 
emphasis should be laid on differ- 
ent factors in different types of 
railroads. An Eastern railroad 
property in a section like New 
England or the middle Atlantic 
states, is necessarily more stable 
in its earning power than a West- 
ern or a Southern property. On 
the other hand, the possibilities of 
rapid growth in earning power are 
not usually so great on Eastern 
properties. Railroad traffic will 
develop roughly as_ population 


density grows in a given territory. 
In the Eastern states the ratio of 
growth in population is generally 
lower than in the Western and 


less populous sections of the 


country. 
Union Pacific’s Record 


Consequently, there are periods 
when it may prove to great ad- 
vantage for a man to invest in a 
Western rather than an Eastern 
railroad stock, especially if he is 
interested in the improvement in 
the quality of his investment and 
possibly increase in income return 
during the years to follow. For 
example, about twenty years ago 
Union Pacific common stock and 
New York Central stock were 
selling at approximately the same 
prices, although New York Central 
was then paying a slightly higher 
dividend. The investor who then 
considered the relative merits of 
these two stocks might have wise- 
ly given special weight to the fact 
that the following twenty years 
would witness a far greater ratio 
of population increase in the Union 
Pacific territory than in the New 
York Central territory. While 
Union Pacific was a far less sea- 
soned stock than New York Cen- 
tral, it was distinctly a better in- 
vestment purchase. Since that 
time Union Pacific has increased 
its dividends and since 1906 has 
been regularly paying from 8 to 
10 per cent. New York Central, 
on the other hand, for many years 
was obliged to cut its dividend 
payment to 5 per cent. and only 
recently has restored the figure to 
the 7 per cent. of earlier days. 

To have bought Union Pacific in 
1904 was, therefore, not a specula- 
tion, but a farseeing, wise invest- 
ment. The company was even 
then earning far more than its 
dividend requirement and in no 

(Continued on page 362) 
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Rothschild’s Golden Rules 
HE following maxims 
found in the desk of Baron 
Rothschild, the banker, shortly 
after his death, in 1836, says Lon- 
don “Tid-Bits”: 
Carefully examine every detail 
of your business. 
Be prompt in everything. 
Take time to consider, but de- 
cide positively. 
Dare to go forward. 
Bear trouble patiently. 
Be brave in the struggle of life. 
Never tell business lies. 
Make no useless acquaintances. 
Never appear something more 
than you are. 
Pay your debts promptly. 
Shun strong liquor. 
Employ your time well. 
Do not reckon upon chance. 
Never be discouraged. 
Be polite to everybody. 
* * * 


We are apt to say that money 
talks, but it speaks a broken, pov- 
erty-stricken language. Hearts 
talk better, clearer and with wider 
intelligence—Wm. Allen White. 

From R. M. Durr, Columbus, O. 
—— 


The Blessing of Toil 

This is the Gospel of Labor—ring 
it, ye bells of the kirk, 

The Lord of Love came down from 
above to live with the men who 
work: 

This is the rose He planted, here 
in the thorn-cursed soil— 

Heaven is blessed with perfect 
rest, but the blessing of earth is 
toil—Henry Van Dyke. 

x * * 


Ideals are like the stars; you 
will not succeed in touching them 
with your hands. But, like the 
sea-faring man on deserts of 
water, you choose them as your 
guides, and following them you 
reach your destiny.—Carl Schurz. 

From E. Gonyea, Dorchester, Mass. 








Win a Prize 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author’s name. Names of winners 


will be printed. 
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If there are nice things you want 
to buy, and they are necessary, buy 
them; but do not squander your 
money—save it. How can one be 
ready for the glorious opportuni- 
ties ahead of him unless he has cul- 
tivated the habit of economy and 
prudence? He must save all he 
can in season and out of season.— 
John D. Rockefeller. 


* * * 


What Is a Friend? 

What is a friend? I will tell 
you. It isa person with whom you 
dare to be yourself. Your soul can 
go naked with him. He seems to 
ask of you to put on nothing, only 
to be what you are. He does not 
want you to be better or worse. 
When you are with him you feel 
as a prisoner feels who has been 
declared innocent. You do not 
have to be on your guard. You 
can say what you think so long as 
it is genuinely you. 

He understands those conditions 
in your nature that lead others to 
misjudge you. With him you 
breathe freely. You can take off 
your coat and loosen your collar. 
You can air your little vagaries, 
and envies and hates and vicious 
sparks, your meannesses and ab- 
surdities, and in opening them up 
to him they are lost—dissolved in 
the white ocean of his loyalty. 

He understands; you do not have 
to be careful. You can abuse him, 
neglect him, tolerate him. He is 
like the water that cleanses all you 
say. He is like wine that warms 
you to the bone. You can weep 
with him, laugh with him, pray 
with him. Through it all he sees, 
knows and loves you. A friend, I 
repeat, is one with whom you dare 
to be yourself—Anon. 

x * * 


One who speaks sells his carrots, 
but one who does not speak can- 
not sell his plantains. — Indian 


Proverb. 
From B. R. Teli, 


* * * 


Dhond, India. 


Success must mean what many 
business men find lacking in our 
youth today: reliability, depend- 
ability, punctuality, regularity, 


honest work, willingness to do 
hard work, the ability to under- 
stand and to do exactly what one 
is told to do.—Dr. H. H. Horne. 
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A Liberal Education 

That man, I think, has had a 
liberal education who has been so 
trained in youth that his body is 
the ready servant of his will, and 
does with ease and pleasure all the 

work that, as a mechanism, it is 
capable of; whose intellect is a 
clear, cold,. logic engine, with all 
its parts of equal strength, and in 
smooth working order; ready, like 
a steam engine, to be turned to 
any kind of work, and spin the 
gossamers as well as forge the 
anchors of the mind; whose mind 
is stored with a knowledge of the 
great and fundamental truths of 
nature and of the laws of her opes- 
ations; one who, no stunted as- 
cetic, is full of life and fire, but 
whose passions are trained to come 
to feel, by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience; 
who has learned to love all beauty, 
whether of nature or of art, to 
hate all vileness and to respect 
others as himself—Thomas Henry 
Huxley. 

l'rom A. Radtke, Norwood, O. 
x * x 

As you learn, teach; as you get, 
give; as you receive, distribute.— 
Spurgeon. 

x * * 

Speaking of enemies, don’t have 
them. Don’t fight. Don’t get even. 
Ignore. Life is too short for 
grudges and vengeance. Go on. 
Let the other fellow stew. You 
keep sweet. Nothing can punish 
him worse. If a man doesn’t like 
you, keep away from him. It’s a 
large, roomy world. And, thank 
God, there is always another side 
of the street.—Selected. 

* * x 

The most effective sermon is 
that given by a good example.— 
P. B. Sloan. 

From P. B. Sloan, Dallas, Texas. 





A Oext 
TC: him that soweth justice, 


there is a faithful reward. 
--Proverbs 6:18 


Sent in by E. H. Rech, Chi- 
cago, Ill. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 
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How Railroad Consolidations 
Can Be Facilitated 


Harris Urges Modification of Transportation Act to Permit a Limited Num- 
ber of Well Balanced Competitive Systems Along Lines of Natural 
Selection—Forced Groupings Impracticable 


By Albert H. Harris 


Chairman of the Finance Committee and Vice-President of Finance and Corporate 


companies in the United 

States, each with an annual 
operating revenue of over $1,000,000 
and they operate approximately 380,- 
000 miles of track. 

These companies vary greatly in 
the kind and volume of their traffic, 
in the cost of their properties, in the 
expense of doing business, and in 
their capitalization. Generally speak- 
ing, competitive rates must be the 
same over all lines for like service 
between the same points. The freight 
charge on a shipment from New 
York to Chicago must not be greater 
over one road of the first class than 
over another, no matter what the rela- 
tive cost of carrying it may be. If 
one company should undertake to 
charge a higher rate than its com- 
petitor for the same grade of service, 
the competitor would get all the busi- 
ness. Rates being necessarily uniform 
and the conditions of the carriers be- 
ing different, it follows that a rate 
which would be compensatory to a 
carrier with dense traffic operating at 
low cost might be confiscatory as to a 
competing carrier with less dense 
traffic and higher cost of operation. 


4 HERE are about 180 railroad 


Provisions as to Rates 


In 1920 Congress concluded that, 
as a matter of fairness to the holders 
of railroad securities and in order to 
attract additional investment for in- 
creased facilities and new lines, rail- 
road rates should be so adjusted as to 
bring to the railroads as a whole a 
reasonable return on the value of 
ihe property used in transportation. 
But Congress felt that rates estab- 
lished on such a basis as this might 
bring to the stronger companies a 
revenue larger than would be justi- 
fied if they alone were to be consid- 
ered, and to meet this situation pro- 
vision was made in the 1920 amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Act 
as follows: 

First. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission was directed to establish 
such rates as would bring to the rail- 
roads of the country as a whole a fair 
return upon the aggregate value of 
their property held for and used in 
the service of transportation. 





Relations of the New York Central Lines. 


Second. A company or a system 
having a net railway operating in- 
come in any year in excess of six per 
cent. on the value of its carrier prop- 
erty was required to pay over to the 
Government one-half of the excess 
for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining a general railroad con- 
tingent fund and to put the other half 
into its own reserve fund to be used 





Albert H. Harris 


for interest, dividends, etc., in lean 
years. The company’s reserve, how- 
ever, was not required to be accumu- 
lated beyond an amount equal to 5 
per cent. of the value of its carrier 
property. 

Third. The Commission was di- 
rected to group the railroads of the 
country into a limited number of well 
balanced systems so constituted as to 
preserve competition and to be capa- 
ble of earning the same per cent., as 
nearly as might be, on the values of 
their carrier properties as determined 
by it. 

The reasons advanced in support 
of these provisions as to rates were 
that the public might properly be re- 
quired to pay for the services rend- 
ered by the railroads an amount 
which would not be in excess of a fair 
return upon the aggregate value of 
their carrier properties and that 


where a particular company or sys- 
tem on the basis of rates so estab- 
lished received more than 6 per cent. 
on the value of its own carrier prop- 
erty, it was just to require it to turn 
over part of that excess to the 
Government. 

It was the feeling also on the part 
of Congress that the situation 'as a 
whole would be improved if the rail- 
roads were grouped into a limited 
number of large systems and if the 
companies owning the roads within 
each system should consolidate. Some 
of the advantages which are expected 
to follow upon the consummation of 
these groupings and consolidations 
may be noted. 


Advantages of Large Systems 


It would be much simpler to ad- 
just rates for these large units than 
for the great number of companies 
at present separately existing and op- 
erating and to make such adjustments 
on a basis which would be fair both 
to the properties and to those who 
use them. When the smaller units 
shall have been combined in. one sys- 
tem the diversity of results which 
now make the application of uniform 
rates so difficult: will be much less in 
evidence. Then again, it was thought 
that well balanced systems, each 
reaching many centers of production 
aud consumption and each having a 
good volume of diversified traffic, 
should be able to give better service 
than could be given by some, at least, 
cf the smaller roads included in the 
systems, if those smaller roads were 
separately operated. 

The resources of such systems 
would be so large and, aided by their 
reserve funds, their revenues would 
be so stable as to make probable a 
reasonable percentage of return on 
the value of their properties, and en- 
able them to attract the additional 
capital needed to provide facilities for 
the handling of a growing business 
Regulation, operation, and manage- 
ment of these systems would be easier 
and better than under conditions as 
they now are. 

The plan to group the railroads 
into systems only carries forward a 
process which started in the early 
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days of railroading. The first rail- 
roads were short lines built at small 
cost, doing a local business and af- 
fording a primitive service. As the 
number of them increased and as it 
was demonstrated that they filled a 
public want, they began to amalga- 
mate. The Class I companies of 
to-day, large as their number is, are 
the successors of hundreds of small 
companies which during the last sev- 
enty years have lost their identities 
through consolidation. The New 
York Central is a combination of 
scores of railroads, and so is the 
Pennsylvania. Each of these compa- 
nies may properly form the nucleus 
cf a system such as is contemplated 
by the 1920 amendment to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

This process of absorption was 
seriously interfered with and restrict- 
ed by the Sherman Law and by vari- 
ous State statutes which forbade the 
merger of competing lines. The his- 
tory of these laws in their applica- 
tion to railroads affords an interesting 
example of the evolution of an idea. 
Originally the theory was that the 
public interest was best served by the 
building and independent operation 
of an unlimited number of competing 
roads. Later came the modification 
that roads should be built only if 
public convenience and necessity re- 
quired them. Now the amended In- 
terstate Commerce Act, while provid- 
ing that there shall be competition be- 
tween systems, authorizes, when the 
grouping shall have been completed, 
the consolidation of lines within each 
group even though they may be com- 
peting, provided that such consolida- 
tion is approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Competition 
in rates long since disappeared ; com- 
petition in service remains, and it is 
now seen that with proper supervi- 
sion and regulation even competing 
roads may be combined to the public 
advantage if the new systems are so 
interlaced as to afford competitive 
service. 


Amalgamations Must Be Voluntary 


The hearings which the Commis- 
sion has held in regard to grouping 
and the studies which have been 
made of the questions involved have 
been of very great value. So many 
questions have arisen, however, and 
there are so many conflicting views 
and interests that, at the end of four 
years from the time the Act took ef- 
fect, the final grouping which it con- 
templates is not yet in sight. When 
such final grouping shall at last have 
been established tlie constructive 
work will yet remain to be done. 

It is one thing to make the group 
and quite another to bring about an 
amalgamation of all the lines within 
it. Such an amalgamation must be 
the result of negotiation and volun- 
tary agreement. It cannot be forced. 
The provision that consolidations 
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Canadians Pool Wheat 


(Continued from page 339) 


exchange, it is a safe wager the 
60 per cent. of wheat growers now 
signed up will increase to 100 per 
cent.—and perhaps abolish, auto- 
matically, all independent grain 
exchanges. 

’ The farmers, themselves, would 
regret this. They want to control 
wheat marketing, not monopolize 
it. Perhaps they realize they 
need to learn from the old dogs. 

If the Pool succeeds, and there 
is every chance it will—it did in 
1923— it will do more to stabilize 
wheat prices and restore prosperity 
to the wheat areas than all the loan 
schemes for farmers in the world. 

The crux of the whole plan is, 
of course, the selling agency. 
Here, the Wheat Pool seems to me 
to have stinted too closely. I have 
promised not to tell what they, are 
paying for their selling agency. 
It is less than the Citrus Growers 
of California paid when they be- 
gan—and they were selling a crop 
not a fourth as valuable. 

The Canadian Bankers Associa- 
tion last year agreed to raise $15,- 
000,000 for the Pool at 6% per 
cent. A margin of 15 cents was 
set at all times between cash pay- 
ment and market price. This year 
the banks finance up to $25,000,- 
000 at 6 per cent. *-Bankers and 
farmers are co-operating, not fight- 
ing. One cent a bushel is deducted 
from Pool returns as a reserve; 2 
cents may be deducted for the pur- 


chase of elevators. After expense; 
are paid, and the initial $1 a bushe| 
on delivery, ‘profits will be djs. 
bursed pro rata. 

The contract is binding and ex. 
clusive. If the pooler breaks anq 
delivers independently, he must 
pay penalty of 25 cents a bushe} 
and may be sued for breach of 
contract. Each signer pays $3 in 
all on joining, the fee going to 
general expenses. There were 
85,000 signers when I left the West 
in October and the thing was go- 
ing like wildfire. 

On the slump of Winnipeg high 
prices nearer to a parity with Chi- 
cago, the Eastern press reported 
Pool signers breaking from their 
contracts and selling independent- 
ly, evidently in a panic lest the 
peak should avalanche down. This 
may be so; for the bankers of 
Manitoba have reported that while 
51 per cent. of all farmers will be 
able to meet their interest pay- 
ments, and 25 per cent. perhaps 
part of their interest payments, in 
the poorer crop sections there will 
still be farmers with their heads 
under the dead line of bankruptcy; 
and to such debtors the difference 
between the $1 for delivery to the 
Pool and the $1.50 to a general 
buyer is a terrible and urgent 
temptation. But of such I did not 
hear of one authentic case up to 
October 28, when I left the Can- 
adian West. 








may be effected only in harmony with 
the final grouping has made it im- 
practicable so far to effect consolida- 
tions under the Act. It- would be 
much better if the law should be mod- 
ified so as to omit the provision for 
the advance grouping of all the rail- 
roads of the country and in place 
thereof for it to contain a declaration 
that it is in the public interest that 
the railroads should be combined into 
a limited number of well balanced 
competitive systems, and in aid of 
that policy that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be empow- 
ered to authorize such consolidations 
as it might find to be in harmony 
therewith. Consolidations could then 
immediately be made along the lines 
of natural selection unhampered by 
advance allocations and as the result 
of agreements between the companies 
themselves, such agreements being 
subject to the approval of the Com- 
mission. 

In the Act as it now stands one 
company is authorized to acquire con- 
trol of the road of another by the 
purchase of stock or by lease or in 
any other manner which does not 
amount to consolidation. Some prog- 
ress in building up and strengthening 
svstems is now being made under 


that provision, and this form of com- 
bination may in some cases be reason- 
ably satisfactory, but it does not 
bring about such simplification in 
corporate structure as results when 
two or more companies unite to form 
a new company which succeeds to the 
franchises and to the ownership of 
the properties theretofore of its con- 
stituents. 

The Transportation Act which 
contains the amendments to the In- 
terstate Commerce Act above re- 
ferred to is an interesting and impor- 
tant piece of constructive legislation. 
There has been serious doubt as to 
the economic soundness and the prac- 
tical advantage of the provision re- 
lating to the recapture of excess earn- 
ings, but so far as the validity of that 
provision is concerned the question 
has been set at rest by a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States which sustains it. 

However, the proposal that the 
railroads of the country shall be 
grouped into a limited number of 
systems is in the right direction. Such 
a grouping will simplify the prob- 
lems of management and control and 
will make surer the maintenance of 
a proper standard of service over the 
country as a whole 
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AW MatERIALS, Ports & POWER 


Ten Niagara Falls, a dozen Iowas, a Pennsylvania 
or two, three or four harbors of New York, and six 
or seven other things that have no parallel anywhere 
in this country! 

It requires a mighty sweep of the imagination to 
picture all this tucked away in an area one-sixth as 
great as the United States. 

Yet all this and more besides exist in the five 
states of the Pacific Northwest — Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, Montana and Wyoming! 

Here is almost half the potential water power of 
the nation, the strength of twenty-six million 
horses, indestructible energy capable of harness for 
industrial use. 

Here is half the country’s standing timber, enough 
to rebuild every house in the United States just 
three times over. 

Here oil wells and mines of coal and metals yield 
a million dollars a day—in a region whose mineral 

resources are yet comparatively unexplored! 


Here is food for a hundred million —one-sixth the 
country’s wheat, half the world’s commercial apple 
crop, untold wealth in fruits, dairy products, truck 
produce and live stock. With Alaska, their near 
neighbor, Washington and Oregon share the world’s 
great fishing industry, worth a hundred million 
a year. 

Here are seaports naturally endowed with harbor 
facilities unknown on our Atlantic Coast, facing an 
awakened Orient and marking the shortest route to 
the rising buying power of three-quarters of the 
earth's whole population. 

Here is the trading point for all Alaska’s future 
gieatness, a greatness still untapped and unimagined. 
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Here are raw materials, ports and power — the 
formula complete to build a mighty empire! 

Fifty years ago most of this territory was an un- 
peopled wilderness. Today it boasts thriving cities 
of hundreds of thousands and manufactures prod- 
ucts to the value of five million dollars a day. 


Its fruit is famous to the shores of Africa, its 
salmon a familiar dish on every European table. The 
markets of the world accord its wheat a premium. 
Hindu princes wear its sapphires. Its ships sail 
every sea. 

Yet even those who live in the Pacific Northwest 
have just begun to realize its greatness. The con- 
sciousness of empire is at last upon them. 


In the Pacific Northwest now, a thousand oppor- 
tunities lie open to American industrial enterprise. 





What 1,000,000 horsepower can do 


Electrify 250,000 homes, serving 1,000,000 persons. 

Operate 2400 miles of electric railways, carrying 
450,000,000 persons annually. 

Operate mining and reducing plants employing 
40,000 miners. 

Operate 13,000 factories employing 270,000 persons 
and producing $1,400,000,000 worth of goods 
annually. : 

And irrigate 1,250,000 acres of land producing 
$95,000,000 in crops annually and giving employ- 
ment to 50,000 farmers and laborers. 

And it can do not one, but all these things. 

Multiply these figures by twenty-six. The result 

will give you an idea of what the Pacific Northwest's 

tremendous water power resources mean. 
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cA Life - Saver for Busy Business CYNen. 


: he be successful, you must keep well-posted. 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under-~ 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business men 
all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, financial, 
commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, agri- 
cultural and labor news at home and abroad, supple- 
mented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by leading 
men of affairs and by regular monthly interpretive, for- 
ward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
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HE New York State Department of 

Labor reports weekly payrolls in the 
factories of that State amounted to $34,- 
080,000 in October, or $230,000 less than 
in September. Columbus Day and other 
holidays account for the decline. Up-State 
showed gains in some of the metals and 
textiles, and in furniture plants where 
more workers are now employed and 
longer hours are in effect. In October 
there were 14 wage rate decreases, rang- 
ing from 5 to 15 per cent., and affecting 
2,700 workers. This is about the same as 
in September. Average weekly earnings 
were $27.53, an average loss from the pre- 
ceding month of 52 cents per worker. 
Average weekly wages for October, 1923, 
were $30.66. 

The American Federation of Labor in 
its annual convention at El Paso, rejected 
by an overwhelming majority all proposals 
to support a new political party and re- 
affirmed adherence to a policy of strict 
non-partisan political activity. The con- 
vention unanimously approved the recom- 
mendation for an intensive, nation-wide 
campaign in the interest and ratification of 
the child-labor amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 


Labor | 














Money and Banking 














Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 


Latest 2Wks. Ago Year Ago 
Gold Reserve ..$3,046,250 047,882 $3,112,432 
Bills Disct. ..... 221,405 224,232 794,881 
Earn. Assets ... 1,087,171 1,064 343 1,167,999 
Notes in Cir. 1,845,308 29,202 2,246,300 
Deposits ........ 2,202,716 2,235,440 1,938,593 
SEEMED aiken <awienes 4% 77.2% 76.4% 


HE Federal Reserve System shows 
no changes of importance over the 
last two weeks. 

The McFadden-Pepper Bill, aimed to 
effect certain reforms in the national bank- 
ing system, will come up for consideration 
in the short session of Congress. It has 
the indorsement of the American Bankers 
Association, the Controller of the Cur- 
rency, and the Federal Reserve Board. 
One of the most important features is the 
provision relating to branch banking. It 
recognizes the right of state banks to en- 








Yet 
Age”; V 


experts. 


welcomed. 


gage in branch banking in the large cities 
where state legislatures have already 
granted permission. National banks are 
prohibited from establishing any branches 
beyond the limits of the city in which the 
bank is located. In other words, state and 
national banks will be placed on an equal 
footing. 

The present year has been notable for 
the number and size of foreign loans 
floated in this country. Such loans totaled 
over $1,000,000,000, and it is probable an 
equally large sum will be lent abroad in 
1925. The World War Debt Commission 
has been called into conference by Secre- 
tary Mellon to discuss refunding the 
French debt of over $4,000,000,000. The 
recent loan of $100,000,000 to France re- 
sulted in subscriptions totaling approxi- 
mately $400,000,000. The bonds were of- 
fered at 94%4 and immediately went'to a 
small premium. Speyer & Company, and 
other investment bankers, have floated a 
loan of $10,000,000, the proceeds of which 
have gone to the credit of the German 
States Railways. The loan, together with 
$5,000,000 sold in London, is secured by a 
15-year second mortgage. The German 
Railways are now controlled by a special 
corporation organized in accordance with 
the Dawes Plan. 

The Treasury, early in December, issued 
$200,000,000 of 30-year 4 per cent. bonds 
for refunding purposes. This is the first 
long-term financing since October, 1922. 
Subscriptions totaled $500,000,000. 

Interest rates were a little firmer during 
the last two weeks, a normal phenomenon 
at this season of the year. The following 
table shows the range of money rates in 
New York over the last two weeks: 


New York Money Market 




















High Low Last 

Call ....cccecscccccccccecees 4% 2% 3% 

Time, 60-90 days........... 3%4-3%4 3-3%z 3%-3% 

om. Pap, 4-6 mo.......... 3% 2%-3% 3% 

Bankers’ Accept. ........0 3 2 ihe 

Rediscount Rate .......... 3 3 3 
| Prices 

Dec. 1,’24 Nov. 1,’24 Dec. 1,’23 

PON Oi isnt nnsks 197.993 193.734 190.923 


HE average trend of commodity prices 
during November was upward. Dun’s 
indexed showed an advance of nearly 24% 
per cent., to the highest level since January, 
1921. The Irving Fisher Index for the 
month was 153.5, compared with 151.8 for 
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Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, “Railway 
E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; I. V. 
Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cotton; 
F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment bank- 
ers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; J. G. 
Donley, Jr., stock market analyst, and other recognized 


Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this timesaving service are 


October, 148.9 for September, 147.7 for 
August, and .145.2 for July. Metals ruled 
strong, better quotations being found for 
copper, zinc and tin. Steel prices are 
notably strong after a year and one-half 
of weakness. 

The Hudson Motor Car Company has 
reduced prices on its entire line from $50 
to $350, bringing its list to record low 
levels. 

The sugar market continues to display 
strength with an advancing tendency. 
Prices are still below a year ago, refiners 
quoting 7.50 cents against 9.25 cents. 
Stocks of raw sugar are reported to be 
the lowest since 1917. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago and a year ago are 
shown in the following table: 





2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2 red....... 1.77% 1.74% 1.25% 
Corn, No. 2 yellow..... 1.38 1.36% 95 

Oats, No. 2 white ..... 62% 61 544 
MEE iiss Masceuessyesces 8.40 8.80 6.10 

Coffee, No. 7 Rio ...... 21% .23 11% 

rr -075 074 09% 
Lard, Midw. ... 15.55 14.95 13.00 
Pork, Mess PPP 33.50 25.75 
Beef, family «22.00 22.00 22.00 
200N Ze PRUR. oc006cse0 24: 23.25 23.50 
ee rr 40.00 36.00 40.00 
PMY ss 6h cis eawabaeaae 9.00 9.00 7.10 
BI cincecancastssnce 14.00 14.00 13.00 
CORO, MIE. ciceidcseva 23.75 24.30 37.65 
POCIOENS sccccccccscigs 06% 06% At 3) 








| Cotton and Grain 











4 HE latest report of the Department of 
Agriculture indicates a cotton crop oi 
approximately 13,000,000 bales. The actual 
estimate is 12,992,000 and compares with a 
production last year of 10,139,671 bales, 
and two years ago of 9,762,069 bales. 
Average production for the five years, 
1910 to 1914, was 14,259,231 bales, and 1915 
to 1919, 11,481,084 bales. 

The Census Bureau reports 11,147,524 
running bales ginned from the crop of 
1924 prior to November 14, compared with 
8,369,498 to the same date last year, and 
8,869,978 for the same date, 1922. 

The world’s visible supply of American 
cotton was 4,280,026 bales on November 21, 
compared with 3,147,915 a year ago. Ex- 
ports from August 1 to November 21 
amounted to 2,804,665 bales, as compared 
with 2,246,085 for the corresponding period 
last year. 

The cotton market has ranged over a. 
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comparatively narrow limit during the last 
several days. Speculative interest has 
fallen off and trading at present is largely 
confined to liquidation of long contracts. 
On the whole, the tone has been re- 
actionary- 

The wheat market has cooled down con- 
siderably in the face of rather heavy 
liquidation. The advance of two weeks 
ago resulted in stop loss orders being 
placed close behind the high levels, and 
many of these apparently are being un- 
covered. The Liverpool market also is 


lower. 


[ Railroads 




















NCOMPLETE returns for the Class 1 

railroads indicate net railway operating 
income for October to be approximately 
$128,000,000. This figure would represent 
4 return on tentative valuation at the annual 
rate of 5.8 per cent. The Railroad Labor 
Board has handed down a decision grant- 
ing to upwards of 75,000 members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, wage 
increases Of about 5 per cent. 

Car loadings continue to exceed the mil- 
lion mark and are running well ahead of 
last year. Loadings for the last four 
weeks, compared with the corresponding 
weeks of the three preceding years, follow: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Nov, 22....0- 1,010,122 990,299 946,642 673,365 
Nov. 15....++ 1,015,704 992,050 957,564 790,363 
Nov. 8.».+.- 994,504 1,036,221 944,186 755,777 


iy ete: 1,073,430 1,035,849 979851 837,576 


The railroads will probably appeal to 
the present Congress for a reduction in the 
interest rate on Government loans from 6 
to 44%4 per cent. Under the Transportation 
Act the railroads might borrow from the 
Government at 6 per cent. interest. Since 
that time the credit of the railroads has 
improved and interest rates have declined 
so that it is possible to borrow through 
private sources at rates from 4% to 5% 
per cent. 

The railroads purchased about $15,000,- 
000 of new equipment last week. Orders 
included 16 locomotives, 3,205 freight cars, 
and three gasoline cars. New inquiries are 
continuing at a heavy rate, the Central 
of New Jersey, Lehigh & New England, 
Wabash and other roads being in the mar- 
ket for locomotives, coal cars, passenger 
coaches, baggage cars and club cars. The 
Florida East Coast will soon accept bids 
for four double-tracking projects totaling 


53 miles, to cost $3,250,000. 

















| Shipping and Trade 








ECRETARY of Commerce Hoover, in 

his annual report, recommends revision 
of the navigation laws, with the aim to 
improve the condition of the personnel. 
Modification of passport laws, also, ‘is 
strongly advocated. A number of bills 
will come before Congress at its present 
session in regard to the Government mer- 
chant fleet. One of the most important 
considerations is that of determining the 
respective authority of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and the Shipping Board. 
These two bodies have been in conflict for 
some time over the question of authority 
governing operations of the fleet. The 
probable solution is an entire separation 
of the Corporation and the Board. 


Losses of the Government merchant fleet 
for the fiscal year 1924 aggregated $41,- 
000,000. Only one class of vessels showed 
a profit, tankers, which totaled $1,000,000. 
Loss on freighters amounted to $33,800,000 
and on the United States Lines, passenger 
service, to $3,400,000. Other passenger 
lines lost $1,075,000. Sales during the year 
included 49 steel ships and 3 wooden and 
concrete ships. At the end of the fiscal 
year there were 909 inactive steel vessels 
tied up, and 303 in active service. 

Beginning January practically all passen- 
ger rates of companies in the transatlantic 
service will advance. Round trip excur- 
sion third-class fares will decrease 20 per 
cent. First-class fares on big liners like 
the Majestic and the Leviathan have been 
increased $15. Second cabin fares on these 
ships have been increased $12.50. Round 
trip fares, third-class, on these ships will 
be $175. 














Washington 


T HE final session of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress convened December 1. 
Matters to be considered at this time in- 
clude the 1925 budget, Muscle Shoals, the 
Howell-Barclay Bill to abolish the Rail- 
road Labor Board, and the McFadden Bill 
regulating the national bank system. 

A rather limited number of new bills 
were introduced in the House on the first 
day, among them being a move to repeal 
the sections of the revenue law pertaining 
to tax publicity. 

Shortly before Congress convened Re- 
publican leaders adopted a resolution which 
virtually read out of the Party, Senators 
La Follette, Ladd, Brookhart and Frazier, 
all of whom were conspicuous in the Third 
Party movement. 

In the indictment of the Kansas City 
Journal-Post, along with the Baltimore 
Daily Post and the New York Herald- 
Tribune, for publishing income tax pay- 
ments, the Federal Court at Kansas City 
has rendered the opinion that such prohibi- 
tion of news would be unconstituticnal. 
The Government will appeal to the 
Supreme Court, it is believed. 

From July 1 to October 31, the Gov- 
ernment collected in income taxes $430,- 
119,549, a decrease of but $22,267,492 from 
the amount for the same period of 1923. 
The cut of 25 per cent. in the tax rate, 
therefore, resulted in an actual decrease 
in revenues of only a little more than 5 
per cent. 

The annual report of the Post Office 
Department gives total revenues of $572,- 
948,778, an increase of 7.53 per cent. over 
the 1923 fiscal year. Expenditures totaled 
$587,376,915, resulting in a deficit of 
$14,428,137. The deficit was $9,601,227 
smaller than in the previous year. 

















Other Important Items 

















N OVEMBER business failures were 
the smallest for any corresponding 
month since 1920, according to Dun. In 
all there were 1,653 commercial defaults 
with liabilities of $31,123,910, compared 
with 1,696 defaults and liabilities of $36,- 
098,804 in October. 


Revised export figures show 796,169,920 
pounds of copper ‘were sent abroad in the 
first nine months of this year; against 
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e Gripping stories 


FRE * about check-crooks 


—by famous Wm. J. Burns. See 
coupon. 
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These 8 ways 
to save money. 


$1,000 


Free Insurance on 
checks now makes 
them yours 


Ae say a checking 
account can add 25% to 50% to 
average family’s savings, per year! 


By saving time, eliminating mistakes 
in change and lost money. Also by 
stopping thoughtless expenditures; by 
giving valuable banking connection; 
by showing constant financial balance; 
by helping efficient budget manage- 
ment; and by added respect of business 
men. 


These 8 benefits are yours, today. 
For now a $1,000 free insurance pro- 
tects your checks against check raisers. 
You pay nothing for it. The 
bank furnishes Super-Safety 
a) INSURED Bank Checks; 
made of world’s safest 
paper, protected by The Wm. 
J. Burns International Detec- 
tive Agency, Inc. And finally, this 
positive protection: $1,000 insurance 
against, loss through raised checks. 
Insurance issued by the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co., one of 
America’s strongest—with more than 
$20,000,000 in assets. 


Talk toyour banker about this today. 
Handle funds the modern, efficient 
way. But see that you use Super-Safety 
INSURED Bank Checks. 


Book by Burns— Free 


Clip coupon now. It brings free book 
of entertaining stories by world-famous 
detective, Wm. J. Burns. About check 
raisers. Reasons why you need check-in- 
surance! Send today. 


Pay by check 


but use ed 
as fe 





The Bankers Supply Company 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS DENVER 

; The Bankers Supply Company 412 
5950 S. State St., Chicago, IIL 


' 
1 
: Gentlemen: Please send me free copy of |! 
i book by Wm. J. Burns: “Stories of Check : 
| Raisers.” 

1 

1 
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Wh y Tiolene 


Has No Equal 


ABIN Creek Crude Petroleum is 
the finest ever found. It has always 
commanded a higher price than Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude, just as Pennsyl- 
vania Crude has always commanded 
a higher price than any other crude oil. 





Cabin Creek Crude Petroleum is pro- 
duced only in the Cabin Creek oil fields 
of West Virginia. These fields are owned 
entirely by The Pure Oil Company. 


Tiolene Motor Oils are made entirely from 


Cabin Creek Crude. 


Only the finest materials 


can make the finest lubricants. 


Tiolene Motor Oil cannot be equaled in qual- 
ity until other Cabin Creeks are discovered. 


Accept no substitute. 


Tiolene Motor Oil 


alone insures full lubricating efficiency. 


Pure Oil Producte may be obtained 
most anywhere through Dealers and 
Service Stations 


THE PURE OIL CO. 


New York City 
Indianapolis 





Chicago Minneapolis 


.General Offices: COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Tulsa Dallas 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





Cincinnati 








Established 1884 


ENNEDY&CO. 


Consolidated Stock Br. of N. Y. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 
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Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 


Some 
Speculative Bargains 


may still be found in the market in spite 
of the rapid advance. Write for a copy of 


THOMAS GIBSON’S 
MARKET LETTER 


which .will assist you in selecting the most 
promising issues. No charge if you men- 
tion Forbes Magazine. - 


GIBSON & McELROY 
$83 Park Place New York 



































Lovers of biography should 
not fail to order a copy of 
“Men Who Are Making the 
West,” by B. C. Forbes. 
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567,589,920 in the corresponding Period of 
1923, an increase of 228,480,000. This jg 
a gain of more than 40 per cent. With 
the exception of 1917, when copper wa 
in heavy demand for war Purposes, 1994 
will see the largest exports for any year 
in the history of the industry. 


The latest report of crude oil pro, 
duction shows a sharp increase. Daily 
average production is running at the rate 
of 1,963,600 barrels, a gain of 22,550 over 
the previous week. Several new wells jp 
Oklahoma and Texas account for the 
gain. Montana and Colorado also fp. 
ported increased output. Atlantic Refining 
has advanced the price of gasoline 1 cent 
a gallon in Pennsylvania and Delaware 
Gulf Refining has advanced gasoline 2 
cents a gallon in North and South Caro. 
lina. Standard Oil of New Jersey has 
increased the export price of naphtha 
Y% to % cent a gallon. 

The Federal Reserve Board states that 
wholesale trade increased 2 per cent. during 
October, but was 3 per cent. lower than 
a year ago. Stocks of merchandise in 
warehouses were reduced during the month 
as were stocks of drygoods and shoes, 
while those of groceries and drugs in- 
creased. 

Trading in cotton began on the Chicago 
Board of Trade December 1. Total sales 
for the first day amounted to 45,000 bales, 
a large part of the business coming from 


the South in the form of hedging orders. 


A Mexican Claims Committee has been 
organized in New York to assemble all 
claims against Mexico and prepare them 
in proper form for presentation at Wash- 
ington and Mexico City. Julian W. Pot- 
ter, presient of the Coal & Iron Na- 
tional Bank, is at the head of the Com- 
mittee. Wiliam G. Marvin, chairman of 
the Legal Advisory Committee of the De- 
partment of Commerce is general counsel. 
It is estimated that there are more than 
8,000 claims outstanding against Mexico. 
The offices of the Committee are at 150 
Broadway. 

Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York 
has appointed Supreme Court Justice John 
V. McAvoy, to act as his representative 
in an inquiry under the Moreland Act to 
investigate the transit situation in New 
York City. The investigation will endeavor 
to determine who has been blamable for 
delay in subway construction. 

The National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters has announced a 
complete revision of the rules, classifica- 
tions and rates for the miscellaneous lines 
of public liability and property damage 
liability insurance. The rate level will be 
increased an average of 28 per cent. for 
the entire country, but in Greater New 
York the increase will be 190 per cent. 
In the remainder of the country the rate 
level increases will be 1.5 per cent. 

Latin America has ordered 35,000 pas- 
senger cars and 7,000 trucks in the United 
States in the first nine months of this 
year, thereby establishing a new high rec- 
ord. % 





| International | 
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Canada—American members of the St. 
Lawrence-seaway project have announced 
that in their opinion the idea is feasible 
financially and economically sound. The 
saving to Canada and the United States 
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through the opening of a water-way from 
the Great Lakes to the sea would repay 
the entire cost within a few years, in 
their opinion. Both Governments are ex- 
pected to appoint engineers to study the 
technical points within a short time. 

The office of Inspector-General of 
Canadian Banks has been created, and 
c. F. Tomkins, formerly Senior Inspector 
of the Royal Bank of Canada, has been 
selected for the position. The new office, 
Canadian financiers believe, will make for 
the safer operation of all banks in the 
Dominion. The action is an outgrowth of 
an investigation into the failure of the 
Home Bank some time ago. Through this 
office the finance department will be able 
to keep more closely in touch with the 
yarious chartered banks and their condi- 
tion. The Canadian banking system is 
gradually following the trend of that prac- 
ticed in England, namely the consolidation 
of all banks into a few great chains. 

Great Britain—The assassination in 
Cairo of Major-General Sir Lee Stack, 
Sirdar of Egypt, has resulted in an ulti- 
matum being handed the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment demanding an apology, the pun- 
ishment of the criminals and the payment 
of an indemnity of £500,000. The Egyptian 
Government has agreed to the terms. A 
number of Egyptian Government officials 
have been arrested, charged with being 
implicated in a conspiracy against high 
British officials. Premier Zaghlul handed 
his resignation to King Fuad, who ac- 
cepted it, and called upon Ziwar, president 
of the Senate, to form a new Government. 
The new Government has considerably 
eased the crisis. 

Two treaties with the Russian Soviets 
concluded by Ramsay Macdonald, and 
which were to be submitted to Parliament, 
have been cancelled by the present Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Austen Chamberlain. The present Gov- 
ernment has also taken Moscow to task 
for the failure to check propaganda acti- 
vities and has declared that the Govern- 
ment does not believe the Zinovieff letter, 
which created such a furore just.before the 
last election, to be a forgery. Continuance 
of present relations between the two coun- 
tries, both diplomatic and commercial, are 
dependent upon the future good behavior 
of the Soviet Government in regard to 
propaganda, is the warning. The Soviet 
is blamed in some quarters for the dis- 
turbance in Egypt, it being claimed that 
that country is now the center of com- 
munist propaganda activities. 


France—Through Ambassador Jusser- 
and, France will immediately take up the 
matter of funding its debt to the United 
States. Negotiations are to be carried 
on in Washington. 

Germany—The gold discount bank has 
reduced its rate to 8 per cent., an action 
that will be of considerable aid to export- 
ers. Efforts in other directions to increase 
the sale of German goods abroad are 
being undertaken by the Government, such 
as cutting freight rates on export goods, 
negotiating new commercial treaties, re- 
organizing the consular and diplomatic 
services and establishing closer relations 
with German Chambers of Commerce in 
foreign countries. A number of private 
producers of raw materials and manufac- 
tured products have reduced their prices, 
coal being cut 10 per cent., nitrogen 20 
per cent. and potash to a special price for 
foreigh consumers. 














| TheTime to Buy Bonds 


Now is the time to buy safe bonds. 


Election uncertainties are over, the nation is 
prosperous, and the wise investor will now 
put all his available funds to work. 


Straus Bonds— paying the highest interest 
rate consistent with safety—provide the best 
solution to your investment needs. Investi- 
gate these safe bonds. Write today for 


Booklet L-1411 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 
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| ESTABLISHED 1882 INCORPORATED 
Straus BulLpINc Straus BuILDING 

| 565 Fifth Ave.,at 46th St. Michigan Ave.,at Jackson Blvd. 
New York CHICAGO 

| Straus BuILDING 

| 79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 

| 42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


© 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 























A Distinctive Service for 
Your New York Business 


THE 
MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Deposits, June 30th, 1924, $288,000,000 


G. W. MeGARRAH JOHN MenvUGE 
Chairman ef the Board ree Kent 














Every business man should have, at his home and at his 
office, a copy of “FORBES EPIGRAMS” by B. C. Forbes. 
Bound in leather, stamped in gold, beautifully printed. 
$2—Postage prepaid. 
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Europe’s Recovery 


Increases Exports 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


‘ outstanding development in our 
foreign trade during the past few 
weeks has been the truly amazing growth 
of our exports, which amounted to $527,- 
000,000 in October, the largest for any 
single month since January, 1921, and in 
point of quantity, probably the largest 
monthly total ever sent abroad by this 
country, since the figures for 1919-20 rep- 
resented considerably inflated values. This 
increase undoubtedly reflected the improved 
buying power of Europe, since it was made 
up very largely of increased values and 
quantities of outgoing grain and cotton 
shipments. There are other lines, however, 
in which our exports are on the upward 
trend, namely, machinery, automobiles, 
tires, unmanufactured tobacco, fruits and 
oil cake. At the present rate of increase, 
our exports for 1924 should pass the four 
and a half billion dollar mark, representing, 
so far as the actual quantity is concerned, 
probably the greatest overseas trade of any 
year in our history with the possible ex- 
ception of one or two during the abnormal 
war time and post-war period. 

It is true that this, to a certain extent, 
represents a more or less seasonal advance, 
but the rate of increase is considerably 
more accelerated than in any recent year. 


All signs point toward a marked, steady 
improvement in our export trade for some 
time to come. 

The outlook in our major markets, 
namely, those of Europe, is quite encourag- 
ing. Particularly is this the case in Eng- 
land, whose re-export trade, one of the 
vital factors in her whole economic ma- 
chinery, increased 35 per cent. in October 
over September. Hier buying power un- 
questionably is on the up-grade. The same 
is true in various strategic centers on the 
Continent. Belgian industries are running 
on much smoother ground, with the excep- 
tion possibly of certain minor textile lines; 
her budget position is distinctly improved. 
Increasing basic confidence is also at the 
bottom of the gradual industrial recovery 
in Germany and France, whose recent suc- 
cessful loans in the United States have 
added materially to this stable position. The 
completion of the iron and steel cartel has 
given considerable encouragement to that 
basic industry in both countries. 


Outlook is Promising 


Among the lesser nations on the Con- 
tinent there is a uniform improvement re- 
flected from their larger neighbors. The 
Netherlands shows a healthy diminution 
of unemployment. Poland has settled down 
to the long task of economic reorganiza- 
tion and stabilization of its currency, partly 
with a view toward attracting foreign in- 
vestors. The situation in Finland and 
Sweden shows similar signs of stabiliza- 
tion rather than of accelerated progress. 
Spain continues to struggle through the 
prolonged depression incident, in part, to 
political uncertainties. This situation has, 
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however, not yet seriously affected exports 
of American goods, but the opinion in trade 
circles is that there is likely to be a marked 
slowing down of buying from now on. Italy 
continues along the road toward general 
prosperity which it has been following now 
for some time. Railway traffic is becoming 
heavier, textile sales more brisk, iron anq 
steel trade is reviving—in general, a de. 
cidedly bright prospect. 

Overseas, the European recovery has 
had an immediately helpful reaction. The 
general tone throughout the Far East js 
distinctly promising. China is emerging 
from the slump incident to the civil war 
which disrupted business during the Fall, 
Many of her best markets are now getting 
back on a normal basis. This is also trye 
of India, where the summer and early 
fall dull season has been left far behind, 
crop prospects, especially cotton, being quite 
encouraging. The unusual wool clip is re- 
garded as a salvation by Australasia, and 
will probably serve as a corrective of less 
favorable developments, such as labor dis- 
putes, retarded holiday buying, and uncer- 
tainty in the meat trade. The situation 
throughout southeastern Asia, including 
the adjoining islands, is satisfactory and 
confidence is growing steadily through the 
encouragement of such important factors 
as rice crops and through advanced tin and 
rubber prices.’ The same is true in general 
of the whole of Latin America, where the 
unfavorable spots are Mexico, due to the 
uncertainties regarding the coming changes 
of administration, and Bolivia, because of 
an aftermath from overtrading incident to 
improved mineral prices. 

With these exceptions all of the markets 
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sisted by the high Prices commanded by 
agricultural commodities. Throughout Cen- 
tral America the rapid rise in the coffee 
trade has given a decided stimulus to local 
buying, and the coming season is likely to 
show unusual import activity. In Peru 
the present conditions are good, but a re- 
action is anticipated following the termina- 
tion of various festivities during December. 


Rail Outlook for 


1925 Favorable 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, “Raihway Age” 
RESENT and prospective railway 
trafic and earnings continue to be 

generally satisfactory. Car loadings con- 
tinue to exceed those of last year. There 
has been a seasonal decline since the 
peak was reached toward the end of 
October, but in the two weeks ended 
November 25, loadings exceeded 1,000,- 
00 cars, this being the first time that 
loadings have exceeded this figure so late 
in the year. The net operating income 
of almost $117,000,000, made by the class 1 
roads in September was $25,000,000 
greater than for the corresponding month 
of last year, and earnings statistics of in- 
dividual roads for October which already 
are available and carloads in November 
indicate that the increases in net in 
these months were at least correspond- 
ingly large. Every sign continues to in- 
dicate a business in 1925 which will 
largely exceed all records. 

The expenditures for permanent im- 
provements and equipment being made 
and planned for by the railroads show 
their executives are anticipating largely 
increased demands upon the transporta- 
tion machine. Orders for equipment de- 
clined sharply last spring and summer 
when traffic declined and there was 
apprehension regarding the result of the 
election. In June, July and August 
orders for locomotives totalled only 92, 
while in May, June and July orders for 
freight cars totalled only 1,355. In Sep- 
tember, October and November orders 
for locomotives totalled 326 and orders 
for freight cars exceeded 47,000. 

It is interesting and significant to find 
that relatively the largest increases in 
traffic and earnings have been occurring 
recently in Western territory. This un- 
doubtedly is the result of an improve- 
ment in business conditions in that terri- 
tory caused by recent advances in the 
prices of Western agricultural products. 
The Department of Agriculture estimated 
early in 1923 that, on the basis of the 
prices then prevailing, farm products 
had only 70 per cent. as much power to 
purchase other commodities as in 1913. 
The department estimated that in Sep- 
tember 1924 the purchasing power of 
farm products was 87 per cent. of what 
it was in 1913, and a later report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statictics indicates 
that in October the purchasing power of 
farm products was 95 per cent. of 1913. 

In September the total earnings of the 
railways in the Eastern district were less 
than in September 1923. There was a 
slight increase in earnings in the South- 
ern district, while earnings in the West- 
ern district increased from about $213,- 
000,000 to almost $219,000,000. 
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“‘Housekeeping”’ 


Your “Broom Pushers” are very important to the safety of 
your plant. For, wherever oily waste, shavings or other rubbish 
are allowed to accumulate, the danger of fire increases. What 
we term “Good Housekeeping” is well worth the attention of 
every plant owner and manager. 

From such seemingly insignificant items as this are your insur- 
ance rates figured. Reports go into minutest detail and rates 
are made to fit existing conditions. More often than not you 
have it in your own power to reduce or advance your premiums. 4 
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“Beating the Stock Market”’ 


By R. W. McNeel 


Director »scNeel’s Financia: Service and 
One of the foremost financial authorities of the country. 


Reveals the only method by which money 
_—~’ can be made in speculation. 


“More Honest-to-God wisdom and 
counsel has been compressed into 
‘Beating the Stock Market’ than 
has ever before been put in such 
compact and practical shape. Those 
who shall now follow the course 

charted by Mr. McNeel will be ; 
much richer in a year or two.”— 
Philadelphia North American. 


“It shows that money can be made 
by speculating and sets forth with 
relentless candor the reasons why 
most people quit losers.””—Com- 
merce & Finance (Theo. H. Price 
Editor.) 


“ ‘Beating the Stock Market,’ I 
regard as one of the cleverest, ablest, 
and most simply and practically 
expressed similar treatise that I have 
ever heretofore read.”—Frederick 
F. Lyden, Secretary Associatien 
of New York Stock Exchange 
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Europe’s Recovery 


Increases Exports 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


arn outstanding development in our 
foreign trade during the past few 
weeks has been the truly amazing growth 
of our exports, which amounted to $527,- 
000,000 in October, the largest for any 
single month since January, 1921, and in 
point of quantity, probably the largest 
monthly total ever sent abroad by this 
country, since the figures for 1919-20 rep- 
resented considerably inflated values. This 
increase undoubtedly reflected the improved 
‘buying power of Europe, since it was made 
up very largely of increased values and 
quantities of outgoing grain and cotton 
shipments. There are other lines, however, 
in which our exports are on the upward 
trend, namely, machinery, automobiles, 
tires, unmanufactured tobacco, fruits and 
oil cake. At the present rate of increase, 
our exports for 1924 should pass the four 
and a half billion dollar mark, representing, 
so far as the actual quantity is concerned, 
probably the greatest overseas trade of any 
year in our history with the possible ex- 
ception of one or two during the abnormal 
war time and post-war period. 

It is true that this, to a certain extent, 
represents a more or less seasonal advance, 
but the rate of increase is considerably 
more accelerated than in any recent year. 


All signs point toward a marked, steady 
improvement in our export trade for some 
time to come. 

The outlook in our major markets, 
namely, those of Europe, is quite encourag- 
ing. Particularly is this the case in Eng- 
land, whose re-export trade, one of the 
vital factors in her whole economic ma- 
chinery, increased 35 per cent. in October 
over September. Her buying power un- 
questionably is on the up-grade. The same 
is true in various strategic centers on the 
Continent. Belgian industries are running 
on much smoother ground, with the excep- 
tion possibly of certain minor textile lines; 
her budget position is distinctly improved. 
Increasing basic confidence is also at the 
bottom of the gradual industrial recovery 
in Germany and France, whose recent suc- 
cessful loans in the United States have 
added materially to this stable position. The 
completion of the iron and steel cartel has 
given considerable encouragement to that 
basic industry in both countries. 


Outlook is Promising 


Among the lesser nations on the Con- 
tinent there is a uniform improvement re- 
flected from their larger neighbors. The 
Netherlands shows a healthy diminution 
of unemployment. Poland has settled down 
to the long task of economic reorganiza- 
tion and stabilization of its currency, partly 
with a view toward attracting foreign in- 
vestors. The situation in Finland and 
Sweden shows similar signs of stabiliza- 
tion rather than of accelerated progress. 
Spain continues to struggle through the 
prolonged depression incident, in part, to 
political uncertainties. This situation has, 
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however, not yet seriously affected exports 
of American goods, but the opinion in trad 
circles is that there is likely to be a marked 
slowing down of buying from now on. Ital 
continues along the road toward general 
prosperity which it has been following now 
for some time. Railway traffic is becoming 
heavier, textile sales more brisk, iron ang 
steel trade is reviving—in general, a (de. 
cidedly bright prospect. 

Overseas, the European recovery has 
had an immediately helpful reaction, The 
general tone throughout the Far East jg 
distinctly promising. China is emerging 
from the slump incident to the civil war 
which disrupted business during the Fall 
Many of her best markets are now getting 
back on a normal basis. This is also true 
of India, where the summer and early 
fall dull season has been left far behind 
crop prospects, especially cotton, being quite 
encouraging. The unusual wool clip is re- 
garded as a salvation by Australasia, and 
will probably serve as a corrective of less 
favorable developments, such as labor dis- 
putes, retarded holiday buying, and uncer- 
tainty in the meat trade. The situation 
throughout southeastern Asia, including 
the adjoining islands, is satisfactory and 
confidence is growing steadily through the 
encouragement of such important factors 
as rice crops and through advanced tin and 
rubber prices. The same is true in general 
of the whole of Latin America, where the 
unfavorable spots are Mexico, due to the 
uncertainties regarding the coming changes 
of administration, and Bolivia, because of 
an aftermath from overtrading incident to 
improved mineral prices. 

With these exceptions all of the markets 
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isted by the high prices commanded by 
7 ricultural commodities. Throughout Cen- 
- America the rapid rise in the coffee 
trade has given a decided stimulus to local 
buying, and the coming season is likely to 
show unusual import activity. In Peru 
the present conditions are good, but a re- 
action is anticipated following the termina- 
tion of various festivities during December. 


Rail Outlook for 


1925 Favorable 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, “Raikway Age” 


RESENT and prospective railway 

trafic and earnings continue to be 
generally satisfactory. Car loadings con- 
tinue to exceed those of last year. There 
has been a seasonal decline since the 
peak was reached toward the end of 
October, but in the two weeks ended 
November 25, loadings exceeded 1,000,- 
00 cars, this being the first time that 
loadings have exceeded this figure so late 
in the year. The net operating income 
of almost $117,000,000, made by the class 1 
roads in September was $25,000,000 
greater than for the corresponding month 
of last year, and earnings statistics of in- 
dividual roads for October which already 
are available and carloads in November 
indicate that the increases in net in 
these months were at least correspond- 
ingly large. Every sign continues to in- 
dicate a business in 1925 which will 
largely exceed all records. 

The expenditures for permanent im- 
provements and equipment being made 
and planned for by the railroads show 
their executives are anticipating largely 
increased demands upon the transporta- 
tion machine. Orders for equipment de- 
clined sharply last spring and summer 
when traffic declined and there was 
apprehension regarding the result of the 
election. In June, July and August 
orders for locomotives totalled only 92, 
while in May, June and July orders for 
freight cars totalled only 1,355. In Sep- 
tember, October and November orders 
for locomotives totalled 326 and orders 
for freight cars exceeded 47,000. 

It is interesting and significant to find 
that relatively the largest increases in 
traffic and earnings have been occurring 
recently in Western territory. This un- 
doubtedly is the result of an improve- 
ment in business conditions in that terri- 
tory caused by recent advances in the 
prices of Western agricultural products. 
The Department of Agriculture estimated 
early in 1923 that, on the basis of the 
prices then prevailing, farm products 
had only 70 per cent. as much power to 
purchase other commodities as in 1913. 
The department estimated that in Sep- 
tember 1924 the purchasing power of 
farm products was 87 per cent. of what 
it was in 1913, and a later report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statictics indicates 
that in October the purchasing power of 
farm products was 95 per cent. of 1913. 

In September the total earnings of the 
railways in the Eastern district were less 
than in September 1923. There was a 
slight increase in earnings in the South- 
ern district, while earnings in the West- 
ern district increased from about $213,- 
000,000 to almost $219,000,000. 
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Your “Broom Pushers” are very important to the safety of 
your plant. For, wherever oily waste, shavings or other rubbish 
are allowed to accumulate, the danger of fire increases. What 
we term “Good Housekeeping” is well worth the attention of 
every plant owner and manager. 

From such seemingly insignificant items as this are your insur- 
ance rates figured. Reports go into minutest detail and rates 
are made to fit existing conditions. More often than not you 
have it in your own power to reduce or advance your premiums. 
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“Beating the Stock Market”’ 


By R. W. McNeel 


Director »scNeel’s Financia: Service and 
One of the foremost financial authorities of the country. 


Reveals the only method by which money 
9 _ can be made in speculation. 


“More Honest-to-God wisdom and 
counsel has been compressed into 
‘Beating the Stock Market’ than 
has ever before been put in such 
compact and practical shape. Those 
who shall now folHow the course 
charted by Mr. McNeel will be 
much richer in a year or two.”— 
Philadelphia North American. 


“It shows that money can be made 
by speculating and sets forth with 
relentless candor the reasons why 
most people quit losers.’”-—Com- 
merce & Finance (Theo. H. Price 
Editor.) 


“ ‘Beating the Stock Market,’ I 
regard as one of the cleverest, ablest, 
and most simply and practically 
expressed similar treatise that I have 
ever heretofore read.”—Frederick 1 

Sar /} F. Lyden, Secretary Association 
Pris of New York Stock Exchange 
Firms. 
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Sugar Stocks 


Their Position Now 


ANY investors have concluded 
that sugar stocks will now 
participate in the strong upward 
movement that has carried rails 


and industrials to their highest 
point in years. 


Is this correct? Do the sugars offer 
the best purchase now or should 


you leave them alone? 


In oar current bulletin is a com- 

plete summary of the situation; 

ition of r. and industrials is 

i . Definite advice as to the 

proper course to follow is given. 

coupon will bring a compii- 
mentary copy. Mail it foday. 





ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 
Please send me a copy of your Bul- 

letap 8-61 0n sugar stocks—free. 


























Some Specific Stock 
Suggestions 


WHY IS IT that stocks 
do not go up together— 
or down together? 


SUCH PHENOMENA 
are commonplace in the 
stock market and are the 
chief sources of worry. 


IF SOMEONE would 
chart these cross-cur- 
rents and from such an 
investigation tell the 
causes, then it would be 
easy to avoid the weak 
stocks. 


SUCH AN INVESTI- 
GATION has already 
been completed and the 
simple answer and work- 


able plan is shown in our 
booklet 


“The Science of Forecasting” 
Get free copies by addressing 


Turmaliburvey 


Economic Engineering 


Nottingham Building, Boston, 17, Mass. 
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A. R. Erskine, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, when asked his opinion 
of the outlook for the automobile industry 
by “Forbes,” said: 

“I feel quite confident that the auto- 
mobile industry is in for a period of 
genuine prosperity. 
In October we sold 
15,099 cars, which 
was an increase of 
68 per cent. over 
October last year 
and 110 per cent. 
over October, 1922. 
March and May, 
1923, were the only 
two months in the 
corporation’s history 
in which sales exceeded those of this 
October. November sales promise an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. over any previous 
November, and we are going strong. The 
new Studebaker cars, announced Septem- 
ber 14, are partly responsible for our big 
business.” 





George M. Verity, president of the 
American Rolling Mill Company, when 
asked his opinion of the business outlook 
by “Forbes,” said: 

“Fundamentally I feel the general busi- 
ness situation is the best it has been for 
at least ten years. 

“Europe is on the 
road to economic re- 
covery. Agricultural 
conditions have im- 
proved and are im- 
proving steadily. In- 


dustrial conditions 
are sound. The 
financial situation 


was never better. 

“The mixed and 
muddled political situation — largely a 
product of the World War—has cleared. 
For at least three years, politics should not 
hamper or interfere with the progress of 
legitimate business. 

“A period of full and profitable employ- 
ment is certainly near at hand. The stage 
is set and the play is on. : 

“In a great and growing country like 
the United States of America, where life 
in all its phases becomes more complex 
almost daily, situations arise from time to 
time that tend to act as a dam across the 
stream of business. The underlying cause 
may be financial, industrial, political, or 
found in some branch of the great field of 
economics. Business becomes conservative ; 
it hesitates and, before we know it, a dull 
period has been entered. = 

“During the past year, political uncer- 
tainty provided one of the most outstanding 
of the dams that were impeding the flow 
of the stream of business. 

“That dam has been removed and there 
seems to be no apparent lesser ones to hold 
it back for longer than it will take busi- 
ness to put new policies and plans into 
effect. 

“Tt would look as though we could make 
the next three-year period what we will, 
if sane and sound policies ‘are supported 


WHAT THE 
LEADERS 
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SAY 


by courage and determination to always do 
the right as we see it.” 


M. S. Sloan, president of the Brooklyn 
Edison Company, in an exclusive interview 
with “Forbes,” sat: 

“The relations hetween a public utility 
company and the general public Constitute 
the most important 
problem in the indus. 
try today, and are, 
in my judgment, the 
final test of the suc. 
cess with which , 
utility serves its 
community. The 
technical side of the 
service may be ex. 
cellent; the employ- 
ees may be courteous 
and efficient; the management may be effi- 
cient, economical and farsighted; the rates 
may be fair, or even low; the company 
may be thoroughly sound. All these ele. 
ments the public expects and has a right 





‘ to expect. If, however, there does not 


exist along with these things a wholesome 
human friendliness and understanding of 
the utility by the public and of the public 
by the utility, the company will be headed 
for sure and certain trouble some day. 

“It is a public utility’s duty to strive 
for such friendliness and understanding; 
and it is the utility’s duty to make the ad- 
vances. The public is customer, owner and 
boss of the utilities. Common business 
sense dictates that it must not only be well 
served, but also that it must approve of 
the service and the company as an organ- 
ization. Therefore it must understand 
what the company is doing, and how, and 
why. 

“Utilities are more than businesses. They 
are public servants and true public service 
requires an element of idealism. It is that 
element of idealism which will cause the 
company to seek constantly friendship and 
understanding between the company and the 
public. The interests of the utility are 
best served when the interests of the pub- 
lic are placed foremost. If that is done 
honestly and consistently, the interests of 
the company as a business organization will 
never suffer.” 


Oscar Wells, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Birmingham, Alabama, and 
who is understood to be in line for the 
Presidency of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in a talk with “Forbes” during a 
visit to New York, said: 


“The iron and steel industry, our in- 
dustrial mainstay, is now doing distinctly 
better. General business also is showing 
an improving tendency. We are not quite 
so exuberantly optimistic as your Wall 
Street apparently is. But Alabama is 
counting upon its share of the prosperity 
which the whole nation is confidently ex- 
pecting and preparing for. The same can 
be said about the South as a whole.” 


Charles M. Schwab is of the opinion that 
business is going ahead on the firmest 
foundation ever known. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


November Trading Sets Record Since 1901—What 
Is the Meaning of Expanded Volume? 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


19)22 ~ 1923 
rEP OLT WOW DEC P 


pe of the signs of approaching cul- 
mination of a bull movement is a 
largely expanded volume of trading. The 
daily turnover of stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange has a way of swelling up 
to a sensational total and then gradually 
falling away until the momentum of the 
subsequent decline in quotations brings out 
a large volume of selling at breaking prices. 
Then, if the main movement has further 
to go, the decline is usually checked and 
the advance may be resumed aiter a period 
of relative stability. 

Is it significant that transactions for 
the month of November came within 
319,000 shares of setting a new monthly 
record for all time? The total volume 
of stock trading in November was 41,369,- 
925 shares, as compared with 41,688,897 
shares, the high record, made in April, 
1901. Compared with October, last month’s 
total showed an expansion of fully 23,540,- 
000 shares. In other words, trading in 
November was more than double the Octo- 
ber total. 

Despite recurrent periods of soaring op- 
timism, rampant bullishness, and sensational 
speculative activities, it is seldom that trans- 
actions in stocks for any one month cross 
the 40,000,000 mark. Isn’t there something 
in this to make the speculator pause and 
consider ? 

And the advance of prices during the 
month of November completely erased 
the losses occasioned by two months of 
decline and put the 50-stock average fully 
5 points above the high point of August 
20, 1924. Two weeks or more ago the 
50-stock average crossed 102, and up to 
the time of this writing the average has 
not yet reached the round figure 103. 


Another indication of an approaching 


culmination is to be found in excessive 
professional speculative activity in specialty 
stocks or various relatively unimportant 
group stocks which have lagged behind 
the main advance, such operations coming 
usually at a time when fhe real leaders 
of the market are doing little. Such opera- 
tions have been strongly in evidence during 
recent sessions, as witness the movements 
in such stocks as Universal Pipe & Radi- 
ator, Replogle Steel, and Reynolds Spring. 
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It is only necessary to investigate these 
movements by tracing the buying to be 
convinced of their ephemeral character. 

Universal Pipe & Radiator was boosted 
by a tobacco magnate who couldn’t keep 
away from the ticker while vacationing 
in California. He bought it all day long 
through the Pacific Coast branch office 
of a large brokerage house, and traders 
watching the ticker in New York followed 
in his train. Replogle Steel was run up 
sharply by an automobile manufacturer 
noted for his speculative proclivities. He 
got a “call” on a large block of stock and 
proceeded to make the “paper” yield a 
profit, with the aid of those who 
will buy anything that goes up. Reynolds 
Spring is being bulled by a pool using 
the usual publicity methods which give an 
exaggerated importance to this concern’s 
connection with the radio industry. 

If you must buy stocks when the market 
is boiling, it is important to fight shy of 
the “cats and dogs,” for they are the 
issues that will keep you awake o’nights 
when a real reaction sets in. Standard 
stocks, such as Steel common, Atchison, 
New York Central, and the like, will be 
worth holding through any reaction that 
may develop between now and next Spring, 
because with business improvement prac- 
tically assured for 1925 there is every 
probability that absolute tops for the main 
bull movement have not yet been ap- 
proached. 

Professional operators are likely to 
make hay while the sun of speculative 
enthusiasm shines, and as has always been 
the case in the past they will far exceed 
the bounds of justifiable optimism. Then, 
as has also always been the case in the 
past, there will come days of reaction 
in the course of which those who, having 
been tardy in their buying, have neglected 
to sell will suffer most. And most uncom- 
fortable of all will be the speculator landed 
with the “cats and dogs.” 

The conservative trader who has taken 
advantage of the buying orgy to lighten 
his load will stand ready to take advantage 
of the reaction that is bound to intervene 
between the bull market of 1924 and the 
bull market of 1925. 

















Odd Lots 


By purchasing 10 shares of 
stock of the leading com- 
panies in 10 diversified in- 
dustries, greater margin of 
safety is obtained than by 
purchasing 100 shares of 
any one issue. 


Adverse conditions may 
arise in which any industry 
might be affected, but it is 
unlikely that the ten indus- 
tries would be affected 
simultaneously. 


Many advantages of trad- 
ing in Odd Lots are ex- 
plained in an interesting 
booklet. 


Ask for F. 228 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Wembers 


New York Stock Bachauge 
New York Cotten Escheuge 


61 Broadway New York 























LISTED 
SECURITIES 


can be converted into 
cash at a moment’s no- 
tice—an important con- 
sideration for the in- 
vestor. 


Odd Lot orders make 
them available to in- 
vestors of moderate 
means. 


We have a special de- 
partment for Odd Lots 
of any listed securities. 


Send for our book- 
let describing the 
value of this plan. 


Ask for J 


(HiSHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stockh Exchange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
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New York 
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The Trend 
of Trade 


ONDITIONS in our 

basic industries are 
always undergoing 
changes. A digest of 
current conditions in sev- 
eral important lines is 
given in our December 
financial letter. 








Copies to investors 
upon request © 








McDONNELL & (Co. 


120 BROADWAY 
New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





San Francisce 





all 

















Time Tested 


First Mortgage 
Bonds 


(Underlying Issues) 


To yield 
i 5% to 7% 














Complete information 
upon request 








F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Wetablished 1890 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Exchange Place New York 
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Are 2,000,000-Share Days and Busi- 
ness Expansion Justified 
(Continued from page 331) 
has been distinct enlargement of cotton 

mill operations both at home and abroad. 

Numbers of automobile manufacturers 
report a gratifying cal! for cars during the 
final quarter of the year, with the result 
that operating schedules are being in- 
creaseu—Chevrolet announces night and 
uay operations at its main plant in Flint, 
as well as at branches in Buffalo, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., and seven other cities. 

Department and other stores report very 
brisk Christmas trade. And as the great- 
est rush always comes in the final week, 
the total Christmas sales this year promise 
to break all records. 


Prosperity, like most things in this world, 
brings certain dangers. A heavy respon- 
sibility rests on producers and sellers not 
to mark up prices further than necessity 
demands, while labor leaders must also 
act reasonably if good times are to be 
maintained. 


The Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
of New York, noted for the sanity of its 
analyses, after discussing the whole status 
of money, industry, securities, etc., makes 
this statement: “Warnings of impending 
inflation need be given only passing at- 
tention.” 


Without question, there is room for 
business to increase a good deal more with- 
out raising apprehensions or justifying the 
applying of any brakes by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 





Investing in Railroad Stocks 
(Continued from page 349) 


year since that time has it failed to earn 
much more than its dividend. During the 
twenty-year period, the policy of pouring 
back into the property millions of dollars 
of surplus earnings has been persistently 
followed and, consequently, the Union Pa- 
cific property to-day is one of the highest 
grade railroads in the United States. The 
New York Central, because of its great 
traffic stability and favorable territory, has 
also presented a good record, but its aver- 
age surplus earnings have never been any- 
thing like equal to those reported by the 
Union Pacific and have never shown the 
same steady ratio of growth. For some 
years the New York Central found it diffi- 
cult to re-invest any of its surplus earnings 
and as a consequence its fixed charges 
grew faster than would otherwise have 
been necessary. 


As in the case of investment in railroad 
bonds, many general factors should be 
given vital consideration, aside from the 
matters of demonstrated earning power, 
financial structure, characteristics of ter- 
ritory and of tonnage, and so forth. Char- 
acter of management is almost always 
pretty directly reflected by the records of 
results. Questions of banking control or 
financial alliances, while interesting, do 
not nowadays loom nearly so large as 
they did twenty years ago. American rail- 
roads are, in these times, so completely un- 
der governmental supervision and regula- 
tion that the possibilities of unsound 
financial methods are largely eliminated. 


This is the fifth of a series on 
the fundamentals of the science of 
investing, by John Moody, noted in- 
vestment authority. The next article 
—“Investing in Public Utility Bonds” 
—will appear in an early issue. 
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TRACTION 


TALKS—No. 2 
Growth 


Traffic on the transit lines 
of Greater New York is in- 
creasing at the rate of 
nearly one hundred and 
fifty million additional] 
passengers per annum. As 
long as no new lines are 
built, existing lines are the 
sole ones to benefit by this 
tremendous increase in 
trafic. At five cents each 
the new riders, alone, con- 
tribute more than seven 
million dollars annually to 
the companies’ gross 
revenues. Furthermore, it 
costs no more to operate a 
subway or elevated train 
whether it carries one hun- 
dred or one thousand 
passengers. 


W™ Carnegie Ewen. 
Specialist in 
New York City Tracrions 
2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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Cc. BH. Fenner 
E. J. Glenny 


4. C. Beane J. H. McManus 
J. N. Carpenter, Jr. 





FENNER & BEANE 





27 William St. 818 Gravier St. 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Association 





Quotations furnished on 
Marine and Shipping Securities 





PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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International Paper 


PECULATIVE attractiveness of In- 

ternational Paper, as was pointed out 
here several months ago, lies in the com- 
pany’s ownership of developed and unde- 
veloped water power. In a nutshell, this 
is the situation: It is estimated that In- 
ternational Paper has fully 275,000 poten- 
tial horse power, and about the lowest capi- 
talization that is put on such possessions 
by public utility concerns is $200 per 
horse power; so that there is here a po- 
tential capitalization of $55,000,000. When 
it is realized that International Paper has 
only about $20,000,000 common stock out- 
standing, along with only $25,000,000 pre- 
ferred and funded debt totaling less than 
$19,000,000, the above sounds rather fan- 
tastic. But those who watched the buying 
in the stock early last July and in recent 
weeks say that when a large part of the 
buying is traced back to its source the 
trail leads unmistakably to a holding com- 
pany which is as the left hand of a gigantic 
linking of interests the right hand of which 
js a leading electrical manufacturing con- 
cern. It appears that the plan is to segre- 
gate the power holdings of the Interna- 
tional Paper Co. under some such name as 
“International Power Co.,” and that valu- 
able rights will go to stockholders when 
the time is ripe. In the meantime Interna- 
tional Paper is earning $5 or $6 a share 
from the manufacture of paper, without 
touching its power resources. 


Central Leather 


The Central Leather stocks have been 
doing a lot better marketwise recently, 
enough so to make it seem likely that re- 
cent reports of “good buying” have had a 
sound basis of fact. Despite large deficits 
in recent years, the latest balance sheet 
showed that Central Leather is financially 
in solid shape. The next move is likely to 
be some plan for refunding the back divi- 
dends on the preferred stock, and when 
that is done it wouldn’t be surprising if 
the common is turned into a no-par stock. 


General Petroleum 


General Petroleum is a California oil 
stock with excellent backing on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Some of those in the Street 
who have been looking over the oils with 
the idea of participating in any movement 
which may develop in the future have been 
greatly impressed with the possibilities in 
this issue. The stock is $25 par, and there 
is a rather large issue outstanding—fully 
$28,023,050, or about 1,121,000 shares. The 
latest complete property statement showed 
that the company’s California properties, 
owned or leased, consisted of 4,764 acres 
of proved and developed oil lands and 23,- 
076 acres of undeveloped lands. Nearly 
14,000 of the undeveloped lands are owned 
in fee. The lands are situated in the prin- 
cipal oil fields. The refinery near Los 
Angeles and topping plants at Olinda and 
Lebec, California, have a daily capacity of 
about 60,000 barrels. Casinghead gasoline 
plants in the Southern California fields 
have a daily capacity of about 50,000 gal- 
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POINTERS 


lons. In addition the company has pipe 
lines, tanks and reservoirs, terminal sta- 
tions and marine equipment, and through a 
subsidiary holds various lands in Wyo- 
ming. Dividends at the rate of $2 annually 
are being paid on the stock, and for the 
year ended June 30, 1924, earnings were 
equal to better than $7 a share, as com- 
pared with about $5.50 in the previous 
year. 


Mullins Body 


Interests close to the company are sug- 
gesting the purchase of Mullins Body as 
a “low-priced motor accessory stock where 
the earnings and business outlook is the 
best in several years.” And they say 
further that “earnings for the calendar 
year should show something over $2 a 
share, with prospects of doubling the 
amount in 1925.” 


Willys-Overland 


Owing to the Summer depression and 
the disappointing Spring market, earnings 
of the Wilys-Overland Co. have slumped— 
along with those of practically all the 
other automobile manufactures—this year. 
Earnings of $12.74 on the preferred for 
the first nine months of 1924, against 
$53.12 for the corresponding period of 
1923, however, may be set aside as reflect- 
ing a condition that is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. The most important de- 
velopment in the Willys-Overland situa- 
tion has been the marked strengthening of 
its financial position brought about by the 
working down of rather unwieldly inven- 
tories. It has recently been given out semi- 
officially that this strengthening of finances 
has been so far-reaching that the cash item 
now stands at $10,000,000, against $588,095 
in the balance sheet of December 1, 1923. 
Recently there has been a decided quicken- 
ing in the plant operations of all the motor 
companies, Willys-Overland not excepted, 
and the Willys management predicts that 
1925 will likely be the best year in its 
history. It is not generally appreciated 
that Willys-Overland has been aggressively 
developing its foreign business. The man- 
aging director of the English subsidiary 
reported last Summer that business there 
was running 30 per cent. ahead of 1923, 
and would amount to about $4,500,000 for 
the year. Overland cars are being manu- 
factured in a plant at Manchester which 
cost $1,200,000. On this side Willys has 
been having gratifying success with the 
Willys-Knight. 


Our Mistake! 


If some one hadn’t telephoned we would 
have known it anyway when letters began 
to arrive. In the last issue a paragraph in 
this column made the grievous mistake of 
indicating that White Motor has only 
250,000 shares of $100-par capital stock 
outstanding. Of course it should have been 
500,000 shares of $50-par capital stock. All 
the other statements made in that para- 
graph were true “to the best of our knowl- 
edge and belief.” 
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Bull Market 


ECURITIES of 
companies which 
are in a sound busi- 
ness and financial 
condition will be 
more likely to sus- 
tain rapid price ap- 
preciation than those 
whose earnings and 
business outlook are 
not favorable. While 
spectacular advances 
which are wholly 
unwarranted by 
either business in 
hand or in prospect 
frequently occur in 
certain securities, 
prices must in the 
end be based upon 
fundamental values. 


Moody’s 
Weekly Review 


discusses the cur- 
rent market outlook 
and deals with 
specific industries 
and securities. 


The investor’s great- 
est safeguard lies in 
securing from un- 
biased and reliable 
sources all the facts 
pertaining to any 
security which he 
contemplates pur- 
chasing. 


Write for booklet 
No. 115 F. 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


jOHN MOODY, President 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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For Investors 


Those who hold or contem- 
plate purchasing stocks and 
bonds may obtain compli- 
mentary copies of: 


The “Fortnightly” 


Reviews the financial situa- 
tion and contains detailed an- 
alyses of active securities. 


Pocket Manual 


Gives statistical data on hun- 
dreds of issues, including price 
range, earning records, etc. 


Address Department F. 








CARDEN, GREEN & Ce 


New York 
NewYork Produce Exchang 
NewYork Cob Marka 
% 2 fee 
Seock Huchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Place New York City 




















Now— 


A Way to Judge 
Real Estate Bonds 


Have you ever felt that First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds were 
difficult to analyze? Have you ever 
wished that there were a way of 
judging them as you would other 


bonds? 
er B-1025, containing facts 


« f 
\ on the Four Distinguishin 
X Marks. . 
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G.L.MILLER & CO. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Pease send me Folder B-1025 and circular 
describing a 7%, Miller Bond issue. 


The Four Distinguishing 
Marks of Miller Bonds are 
the means by which these 
bonds may be compared, 
not only with other real 
estate bonds, but with other 
types of investments. You 
can check them, point by 
point, for Safety, Genuine- 
ness, Type of Security, and 
Yield. 

You can get up to 7% in- 
terest in Miller Bonds. Mail 
the coupon today for Fold- 


No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 
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Opportunities. for Investors 


Present Rail Market Presents Close Analogy to 
That of 1901-02—Industry Stronger To-day 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


AIROAD stocks have not been 
slow to respond in the present bull 
market, but by comparison with former 
years the investment issues are still cheap. 
A price of 117 for New York Central, 
for example, may seem rather high when 
it is recalled that this stock could be pur- 
chased at par earlier in the year, but the 
long swing over a period of years is apt 
to be overlooked. Since 1901 New York 
Central has sold higher than present levels 
in twelve different years, In the bull 
market of 1901 it reached 17434, in the 
market of 1905 it sold at 16734 and in the 
market of 1909 it went to 147. In each 
of those years the stock was paying only 
5 per cent. against 7 at present. 
Considering the price of railroad stocks 
as a group, the Dow-Jones & Company 
averages for twenty leading issues now 


given to show that the present upturn has 
not gone to an unusual length and it js 
quite possible for the movement to continue 
considerably farther, without upsetting 
precedent. 

The market of 1901-02 is selected for 
comparison because the railroad situation 
today has a good many points that are 
analogous to those of that time. The mar- 
ket also has behaved so far a good deal 
like it did in that bull market. In the 
1902 market the duration of the upward 
trend lasted six years, as stated, but the 
greater part of the upswing took place in 
the last two years. In the present instance 
the trend in railroad prices has been up- 
ward for three one-half years, or since 
June, 1921, with, of course, several sharp 
reactions. Until a month ago the advance 
was at a creeping pace. To duplicate the 








Investment Railroad Stocks 


-—High— 


Range Present Yield 

Stock 1901-2 1908-9 1924 Price Percent. 

Atch., Top. & Santa Fe...... 6 97 = 125 117%- 97% 117 5.10 
Atlantic Coast Line ......... 8a 126 148 14734-112 147 5.40 
Baltimore & Ohio .......... 5 118 122 75%- 52% 75 6.65 
Chicago & North West...... 4 271 198 70 - 49% 69 5.80 
Great Northern ............ 5 271 198 72 - 53% 71 7.05 
Illinois Central ............. 7 173 162 11534-100%4 115 6.10 
Louisville & Nashville........ 6 159 162 106%4- 875% 105 5.70 
New York Central ......... 7 174 147 11934- 99% 117 6.00 
Norfolk & Western ......... 8a 81 102 13234-102%4 125 6.40 
Pennsylvania R. R........... 3 85 76 483%4- 42% 4x 6.25 
Southern Pacifific .....:.... 6 81 139 1054%4- 85%4 103 5.85 
ET EIID  Sfa saa. ons sake 10 133 219 15034-1265 148 6.75 





a Partly extra. 








stands at a little above 96. In the bull 
market of 1901, which did not culminate 
for the rails until 1902, the averages went 
to 129.36, and in the market of 1906 
touched 138.36. At the peak of the 1909 
bull market the averages made a high price 
of 134.46. The rails advanced steadily in 
the bull market which culminated in 1902, 
from late in 1896, the duration of the up- 
swing being slightly over six years. The 
average price advance during this unusual 
period was slightly over 209 per cent. 

Of course, the duplication of such a 
market is highly improbable. In the first 
place conditions in 1896 were particularly 
poor in the railroad field, it being just prior 
to one of the most severe depressions this 
country has ever seen, and in addition it 
marked the collapse of a very much over- 
extended and unhealthy era of speculation 
in the railroad field, which finally resulted 
in the receivership and reorganization of 
such prominent lines as the Atchison, Bal- 
timore & Ohio, Union Pacific, Northern 
Pacific, Erie and others. As a result, 
average prices for railroad stocks were 
extraordinarily low at the beginning of 
the movement. 

On June 20, 1921, the Dow-Jones aver- 
ages dropped to 65.52, the lowest since the 
late 90’s. From that low point prices have 
advanced approximately 47 per cent. to 
their present level. These comparisons are 


market of 1902 in its entirety there should 
be about two years more of very-sharply 
advancing prices.. Whether this will mate- 
rialize remains to be seen, but there are 
more factors for than against it. 

The market is a reflection of fundamen- 
tal factors and is created by what is trans- 
piring in the railroad industry. It is the 
basic situation at present that is even 
more striking in its analogy to that which 
led up to the 1902 market, than even the 
analogy between the markets itself. 

In 1900, Mr. McKinley was re-elected 
and the country felt itself to be free for 
four years at least from radical experi- 
ments. The same political parallel has just 
taken place in 1924. In 1901 money was 
easy and interest rates were low. The 
same condition bids fair to obtain in 1925. 
The six years following the panic of 1897 
saw many railroad reorganizations and 
consolidations whereby the capital struc- 
ture was readjusted to a sound basis. The 
last two or three years have seen several 
important railroad reorganizations, in- 
cluding the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
the International & Great Northern and 
some progress on the Denver & Rio 
Grande. 

Naturally, the number of reorganiza- 
tions in this period will be smaller because 
there are not as many companies in re- 
ceivership or in an unsound financial con- 
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jition as there were at the beginning of 
century. However, in place of re- 
organization there is every indication of 
important mergers whereby the capital 
structure will be readjusted, and, in all 
probability, pared down in a number of 
cases, which amounts to the same thing. 
It is dangerous to follow precedent too 
closely and no chain of events is ever du- 
plicated. There are always new influences 
coming into play that may upset the entire 
scheme. However, there are so many 
ints in common between the market of 
1902 and the present one that it is inter- 
esting to point these out simply to lend 
emphasis to the fact that the present mar- 
ket in railroad stocks may very possibly 
be continued for some time to come. From 
the standpoint of earning power and fi- 
nances the railroads as a whole are in a 
much more favorable position now than 
they were twenty years ago. In 1901, only 
51.27 per cent. of railroad stock outstand- 
ing was paying dividends, while in 1922, 
the latest figures available, 59.38 per cent. 
was paying dividends. The average divi- 
dend rate in 1921 was 5.26 per cent., equiv- 
alent to 2.70 per cent. on all stock issued, 
while in 1922 the figures were 6.37 per cent 
and 3.78 per cent., respectively. Since 1922 
a number of important railroads have 
resumed, initiated or increased dividend 


payments. 


Figures Show Progress 


A comparison of traffic conditions to-day 
with those of 1901 would reflect more the 
natural growth of the country than it 
would the increased efficiency that has 
taken place within recent years, and which 
adds considerable value to railroad securi- 


ties. By selecting 1912 as a basis for such. 


comparison, a truer picture is obtained. In 
that year the Class I railroads operated 
218,133 miles of line, and at the present 
time are operating 232,040. This is a gain 
only of approximately 8 per cent. and is 
due to the fact that the building of main- 
line is practically completed in the United 
States, every section, with the exception of 
certain parts of the West, now being 
served. Investments in road and equip- 
ment and in non-operating properties, how- 
ever, has increased from $14,632,497,000 to 
$22,771,543,000 at the end of 1924, an in- 
crease of 56 per cent., this being represent- 
ed by new equipment, additional side 
tracks, heavier bridges and rails, and so 
forth, The number of tons of freight 
carried one mile increased 59 per cent. be- 
tween 1912 and 1923. Total operating re- 
venues increased from $2,805,006,544 in 
1912 to $6,289,580,027 in 1923, or 117 per 
cent. Operating expenses in 1912 con- 
sumed 69.84 per cent. of the revenue and 
in 1923, 77.83 per cent. However, in the 
first nine months of 1924 the operating 
ratio was cut to 70.56 per cent. In 1912 
the rate of return on the investment was 
4.84 per cent., in 1923 it was 4.43 per cent. 
and in the first nine months of 1924 it was 
at the annual rate of 4.21 per cent. The 
railroads spent over $1,000,000,000 each in 
1922 and 1923 for additions and improve- 
ments to property and this heavy addition 
to investment accounts largely for the pres- 
ent lower return. All in all, the railroads 
are making rapid progress and have an out- 
look, especially in view of the indication 
Ol prosperity generally, that probably has 
not been equaled in their history. 
The accompany table lists 12 of the more 
attractive rails for investment. 
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Plan Early to Make 
Sensible Christmas Gifts 


Gold 


Debenture Bonds 


Besides their desirability as a 
sound investment, Cities Ser- 
vice Company 7% Gold De- 
bentures make ideal Christmas 
gifts, because of the con- 
venient denominations in 
which the bonds may be 
obtained. 


These Debenture Bonds are 
protected by assets of $9000 
for every $1000. bond out- 
standing. Their annual inter- 
est requirements have always 
been earned at least 6 times 
over. 


Denominations 
$10 $50 $100 $500 
$1000 
Now Yielding Over 7% 
Send for Circalar DC-16 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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| As Up-to-Date as 
Your Business 


| PROUDFIT loose leaf de- 





vices will keep your account- 
ing department entirely in 
step with your business. 


sertion of new accounts or 


No need to postpone the in- 
| the removal of inactive ones. 


Either is such a short oper- 
ation with a Proudfit binder, 
that it is as handy to put a 
4| sheet in place at once as to 
| lay it aside. 


Proudfits 
Profits 


— 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Co. 
13 Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















Babson’s 
REPORTS 


For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 





How to Select Bonds 


Aim of Transportation Act to Give Equal Railroag 
Facilities to All Parts of Country 


By F. J. 
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Lisman 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


HE rapid upward movement in rail- 

road securities since election is due 
to the expectation that railway companies 
will now be permitted to earn 5% per 
cent. on the fair value of their properties, 
without any further interference on part 
of Congress in the way of efforts to reduce 
rates or force down the valuation. Rail- 
way valuation on part of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been progress- 
ing fairly well, and, if it were not for the 
interference of the new Budget Bureau, 
it could probably be completed in two 
years, but owing to the reduced appropria- 
tions the valuation work will no doubt 
drag. The profits to be made out of the 
consolidation of the railroads is what most 
buyers of stock are thinking of. These 
profits will be realized ‘in many cases but 
the market is discounting now events 
which are still many years away. Con- 
solidation of the railways of the United 
States into twenty systems, more or less, 
is coming sometime, possibly within ten 


years; but there are many obstacles. 
Equality Is Goal Sought 
It was the intention of the framers 


of the Transportation Act of 1920, to 
enable every community in the United 
States to have as nearly equal railroad 
facilities as possible, commensurate with 
the volume of business; in other words, 
Mr. Jones living in Squedunk, a town of 
say 1,000 people on the Squedunk & Back- 
woods Railway, should receive as good 
service as Mr. Brown, located in a town 
of 1,000 population on the Pennsylvania or 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. This 
is a high ideal and we have actually made 








4some little headway in that direction. 
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Tur Basson STatisTicAL ORGAMIEATION Physically, we may have gone possibly 2 


Weussizy Hus, 82, Mass. 


per cent. of the way since 1920, but as 
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Sell Stocks Now? 


For two years the stock market has experienced 
violent up and down movements. 


From November, 1923, to February, 1924, it 

advanced 15 points—a 13 point decline followed. 

From May, 1924, August it advanced 17 
6% point , & followed. 


Since October 14 it has advanced 13 points. 
WHAT’S AHEAD NOW? 

A few copies of our current analysis giving a 

efinite answer and specific recommendations, 

are available FREE. 


Simply ask for F.D. 15 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








REDUCE SURTAXES! 


Invest in land. Let interest and taxes accumulate! 
Good land will always pay 6% and taxes. Having 
no surtax troubles, owner of about 60,000 acres 
of Arkansas land in line of agricultural develop- 
ment will sell at attractive price. Fine climate 
and water. No oil known to be under this land— 
nearest oil field 150 miles away. 


Address BOX 450 Forbes Magazine 
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*many minds are concentrated on the ob- 
ject, we have mentally progressed maybe 
one-quarter in the desired direction. The 
writer has had repeated talks with the 
authors of the Act of 1920, who admit, 
that, while they themselves at the time 
were clear as to what they wanted to ac- 
complish, they were not quite clear as 
to how it could be done. The Act contains 
a mandatory provision requiring the Inter- 
state Commerce’ Commission to formulate 
a complete plan of consolidation of all 
railways within the United States into 
approximately twenty systems, which 
should be of approximately equal finan- 
cial strength and capacity to serve the 
public efficiently and economically. The 
law was drawn in such a manner as to 
appear that the Commission has not the 
right to permit consolidation of the rail- 
ways except as a whole—that is, all rail- 
roads are supposed to be formulated 
simultaneously into twenty systems, the 
same as thousands of men might be or- 
dered to line themselves up into twenty 
regiments. Even if there were no complex 


_ Gulf Coast lines, etc. 


problems involved, financial, legal, anq 
human, the matter could not be disposed 
of in that way. Fortunately the Act cop. 
tains another provision which, subject to 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, permits railway companies to 
acquire control by lease or stock owner. 
ship of other companies, and several go- 
called consolidations have recently taken 
place under this provision. 

At first, the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission was averse to permitting anything 
tending towards consolidation, pending the 
accomplishment of what might be called 
“the assembling of the regiments,” but 
finally the Nickel Plate consolidation of 
1923 was permitted by a bare majority 
vote. Since then we have seen the acqui- 
sition of the Clinchfield road by the At- 
lantic Coast Line interests; that of the 
International & Great Northern by the 
In each case the 
Commission reserved the right to undo 
these leases or acquisitions of control, 
in case some other disposition of the prop- 
erties in question should be deemed ad- 
visable when the financial consolidation 
plan is formulated. In ordering the formu- 
lation of a consolidation plan, Congress 
has certainly given the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a very complex task. 


Unwilling Consolidation Harmful 


The Commission realizes that no matter 
what the map may show the officials of 
the 180 or so Class I roads, which means 
railways earnings over $1,000,000 annually, 
as well as the owners of the 700 short 
lines, must necessarily know more about 
the possible destiny of each particular 
property than can be brought out by any 
official examiner at a public or private 
hearing. Several of the Commissioners 
would like to see Congress repeal the sec- 
tion of the Transportation Act which con- 
tains this mandatory provision for a gen- 
eral plan, not only because they realize 
the difficulty of the job but also because 
the demand that a certain road should be 
consolidated with a certain other line, 
would hamper rather than facilitate cor- 
solidation; a transaction between unwill- 
ing buyers and sellers cannot be accelerated 
by instructions to “get together.” If an 
effort is made by the Commission to get 
an amendment to the present Transporta- 
tion Act through the rather radical Con- 
gress which expires on March 4, next, 
many other requests for changes will be 
made on behalf of many interests; there- 
fore, nothing is likely to be done in this 
direction during the forthcoming short 
session. Possibly the Presient will call 
the new Congress in special session in 
order to force through the Mellon tax 
plan. If this should be the case, President 
Coolidge would undoubtedly make some 
strong recommendations for the purpose 
of expediting consolidation. 
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Do Your Christmas Shopping Now! 


We offer appropriate books as gifts for your friends, associates, executives, customers. Make 





your selections. Then merely fill in and mail the coupon below. We will do the rest. We will 
mail the books to reach the recipients for Christmas. We will also send, with each gift, a beauti- 


fully engraved Christmas card. 


Book No. 1. Men Who Are Making America 
By B. C. Forbes 


Stirring, human-interest stories of the careers, struggles and 
triumphs of fifty foremost business and financial giants 
America. How the big men of affairs handle their financial 
and business problems $3.00 P’ 


Book No. 2. Keys to Success 
By B. C. Forbes 


This book might be called ‘“‘How to Develop Your Personal 
Efficiency and Ability.” It not only shows the qualifications 
needed for success, but also how to attain them.$2.00 Postpaid 


Book No. 3. Forbes Epigrams 
By B. C. Forbes 


Though “Forbes Epigrams’” is in book form, it is not a 
mere book. Between its covers, is the entire philosophy and 
psychology of life and business. Each epigram digs deep, 
cheers you up when you are blue, encourages when you are 
discouraged, strengthens when you are weak and fills you 
with sunshine when you need inspiration\and energy. It is 
a business tonic. Handsomely bound in leather, stamped 
in gold, printed on beautiful paper $2.00 P’ 


Book No. 4. Men Who Are Making the West 
By B. C. Forbes 


A second edition of “Men Who Are Making America,” but 
in this instance the men selected are all from the West. 
This book carries you through from days of the Gold Rush 
of *49—to the golden West of today. Intertwined with a 
thrilling narrative of the growth of the West, are the stories 
of the careers of the fourteen men who have done most to 
develop the business and financial West of today. 

$2.00 Postpaid 


Book No. 5. Business Fundamentals 


By Roger W. Babson, President, Babson Statistical Organiza- 
tion. Twenty years ago Mr. Babson discovered that business 
failures are unnecessary. He was the first man to show 
that periods of business depression or prosperity can be fore- 
casted sufficiently in advance to avert loss and make profits. 
This, too, applies to the stock market. For-the last twenty 
years, thousands of business men and investors have profited 
by Roger W. Babson’s advice. He is the man who now 
tells you how you can avert loss and make more money in 
business and investments; how you can become more suc- 
cessful in the administration of your daily affairs. 


$2.00 Postpaid 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ » OR, I will remit on receipt of bill. 





Any $6 worth of Books for 


$5 


Books will be sent to separate addresses, . 
if you wish 











Book No. 6. Organized Busines$ Knowledge 


By Joseph French Johnson, President of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, Dean of the New York University School 
of Accounts and Finance. This book tells you what the 
business man need know about his business, what he 

know about starting and managing of a business, accounting, 
financing, selling, advertising $2.00 Postpaid 


Book No. 7. How to Keep Your Money and 
Make It Earn More 


By Herbert N. Casson. One cf the most inspiring and 
informative books for anyone who has money—irrespective 
of the amount—invested in business or securities. It is an 
able guide to young men starting their career. Fascinatingly 
written, each paragraph digs deep so that you can never 
forget. $2. 


Book No. 8. Taking the Guesswork Out of 
Business 


By William R. Basset, Chairman of the Board, Miller, 
Franklin, Basset & Company, Industrial Engineers and 
Accountants. There 1s not a single problem in business that 
Mr. Basset has not been called upon to solve. His experience 
as consulting engineer to 1,600 concerns ,has put him in a 
position to speak authoritatively on every phase of every 
department cf business. In this book he shows why busi- 
ness need not be guesswork. He points out features that 
often make a business uncertain and risky, and how to 
eliminate the risk and the guesswork $2.00 Postpaid 


No. 9. Forbes Magazine 


An annual subscription to Forbes Magazine is a gift that is 
appreciated. Published twice a month. Regular Subscrip- 
tion Rate, $5 per year. 


Send the following as Christmas gifts from me: 
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Middle West 
Utilities Co. 


7% Prior Lien Stock 


(PARTICIPATING) 
GROWTH OF SYSTEM 
(Years ended April 30) 


. Gross Earnings 








Net Earnings 


1917 $9,620,216 $3,502,756 
1918 12,157,122 3,594,432 
1919 14,641,035 4,140,571 
1920 19,362,673 5,318,507 
*1921 26,348,234 7,263,926 
*1922 29,870,701 8,826,280 
1923 36,185,181 11,212,482 
41924 38,970,776 12,305,513 


*Year ended Dec. 31 
tYear ended June 30 
a 


. Price upon application 


Circular upen request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New Yerk Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43rd St. & Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 




















THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
I] events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 














STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 














| Telephone: Hanover 0970 














For Western friends and asso- 
ciates: “Men Who Are Making 
the West,” by B. C. Forbes. A 
handsome Christmas Gift — $2, 
Postage Prepaid. 
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American Beet Sugar Co.—Will exer- 
cise option to purchase the Minnesota 
Sugar Co. and Northern Sugar Co. for 
approximately $4,500,000. 


American Can Co.—Will call for re- 
demption Feb. 1, 1925, at 102% and in- 
terest, outstanding debentures due 1928. 
This will require about $5,500,000 in cash 
in addition to debentures already owned. 


American International Corp.—Stock- 
holders approved recapitalization: plan. 


American Sugar Refining Co.— Made 
a tentative offer for purchase of the 
National Sugar Refining Co., in which 
it now holds one-quarter interest. 

American Water Works & Electric 
Co.—Stockholders approved plan to re- 
duce par value of common shares from 
$100 to $20 and exchange five new shares 
for each share outstanding. 

American Woolen Co.—Continues to 
operate at close to 70 per cent. of 
capacity, with the average of woolen 
mills as distinguished from worsted con- 
siderably higher. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Rce- 
ceived order from Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. for 10,000,000 pounds of copper 
cable, the largest single order on record. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Presi- 
dent Vauclain stated that October had 
been a better month than was. antici- 
pated, and while conditions are quiescent 
the outlook is encouraging. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—President 
Willard said that company, from pres- 
ent indications, will show between $8 and 
$9 a share earned on common stock for 
1924, 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Ingot mill at 
Sparrows Point is operating at capacity, 
while capacity of the rail mill is limited 
only by ability to obtain raw material. 
Shipbuilding plant failed to share in the 
revival. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
In first annual report since reorganiza- 
tion reports earnings of $3.23 a share on 
the common, for year ended June 30. 

Brown Shoe Co.—Earned $12.88 a 
share on the common in year ended 
Oct. 31; previous year, $11.80. 

Bucyrus Co.—Declared dividend of 6 
per cent. on account of back dividends 
on preferred stock, in addition to reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. 

Canadian National Railways — Sir 
Henry Thornton, according to a Boston 
despatch, indicated that report for 1924 
would show a deficit after all charges, 
including interest, of around $53,000,000. 


Cities Service Co—Earned $20.65 a 


share on the common in twelve months « 


ended Oct. 31; same period year ago, 
$18.25. Acquired control of the gas dis- 
tributing systems in Wichita, Hutchinson, 
Newton and Pittsburgh, Kansas. Pur- 
chase price is $6,000,000. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Corp.—For 
ten months .ended Oct. 31, reports sur- 
plus, after charges, of $5,280,956; same 
period, 1923, $4,435,175. 

Consolidated Textile Corp.—For first 
half of 1924, reported loss of $906,518 
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from operation of mills directly owned, 
after all charges, including depreciation 
and amortization. 

Continental Can Co.—Directors ay. 
thorized issuance of additional common 
stock at $54 a share. Common and pre- 
ferred stockholders of record Nov, 24 
will be given right to subscribe to the 
extent of 15 per cent. of present holdings, 

Cuba Cane Sugar Corp.—Earned $8.92 
a share on common in year ended Sept. 
30; previous year, $8.17. 

Fisher Body Corp—Earned $7.58 4 
share on common in six months ended 
Oct. 31; same period, 1923, $8.45. 

General Electric Co.—Business will 
be something like $260,000,000 or $270,- 
000,000 this year, compared with $300,- 
000,000 last year, according to President 
Swope. Schenectady works are oper- 
ating between 60 and 70 per cent. of 
capacity. M. F. Westover, secretary, 
said: “In some lines we have. reduced 
operations, but in others we are working 
day and night.” 

General Motors Corp.—Deliveries to 
consumers in October were 45,479, com- 
pared with 58,173 in October, 1923. From 
Jan. 1, 1924, to Oct. 31, 1924, there were 
delivered 588,783 cars and trucks, against 
646,310 in same period, 1923. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—And 
Fisk .Tire Co., a subsidiary of the Fisk 
Rubber Co., bought jointly the Rotch 
Mill of the American Cotton Fabric Co. 
of New Bedford. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—For 
four months ended Oct. 31, reports defi- 
cit of $628,480, compared with a deficit 
of $1,796,714 for same period 1923, 

Kresge Department Stores, Inc.— 
Earned 53 cents a share in first nine 
months of 1924. 

Illinois Central R. R.—Will electrify 
thirty-seven miles of its suburban lines. 

Lehigh Valley R. R.—Earned $4.64 a 
share on the common in first nine 
months of 1924; same period, 1923, $2.84. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Called for pay- 
ment Jan. 26, 1925, at 105 and interest, 
entire issue of 10-year convertible deb- 
enture 7s, due March 1, 1934. Conver- 
sion privilege expires 30 days prior to 
redemption date. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R.—Direc- 
tors announced that a 5 per cent. per 
annum dividend basis was formed for 
the preferred stock as soon as this year’s 
results were definitely ascertained. 

Missouri Pacific R. R.—Granted per- 
mission by I. C. C. to construct an ex- 
tension to its line from Epps to a con- 
nection with the Vicksburg, Shreveport 
& Pacific Ry., near Delhi, La., a distance 
of 10% miles. 

Pacific Oil Co.—Earned $2.42 a share 
in first nine months of 1924; same period, 
1923, $1.96. 

Nash Motors Co.—Factories at Ken- 
osha and Milwaukee are working double 
shift. November sales are expectet to 
equal those for October, the high-rec- 
ord month. 


New York, New Haven & Hart. R. R. 
—Denied rumors that holdings of Rut- 
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land Railroad preferred stock, amount- 
«to $2,352,050 par value, had been sold. 
ONiles-Bement-Pond Co.—Passed quar- 
terly dividend on preferred stock. a 
North Americam Co.—Declared divi- 
jend of 1/40 of one share for each share 
of common stock. : Stockholders may 
receive cash for their dividend common 
sock at the rate of 85 cents a share, 
which represents an increase in cash 


payment from annual rate of $2.40 to 


$3.40 a share. 
Ohio Oil Co.—Declared dividend of 25 


cents, against 50 cents a share paid pre- 
viously. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Reports 
net income of $4,930,599 for first nine 
months of 1924; same period, 1923, $5,- 


009,973. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Since 
introduction of new moderate priced 
car last summer, Buffalo plant has been 
running at capacity. 


Pressed Steel Car Co.—-Received or- 
der from New York Central R. R. for 
500 all-steel box cars. 

Ray Consolidated Copper Co.—For 
nine months ended Sept. 30, reports in- 
come of $1,401,336, before depreciation, 
depletion and Federal taxes. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Discontinued 
the sale of every form of firearms. 

Southern Pacific Co.—Litigation that 
has been going on for 19 years between 
the McKittrick Oil Co. and this com- 
pany over title to oil lands in the Mc- 
Kittrick district, finally has been de- 
cided in favor of Southern Pacific. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp.— 
Earned $5.61 a share in first nine months 
of 1924; same period, 1923, $11.72. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.—Declared ex- 
tra dividend of 50 cents and regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Full operations 
have been resumed at the Homestead 
plant of the Carnegie Steel Co. Two 
mills at the Edgar Thomson works, idle 
for several months, also were put in 
operation. 

Utah Securities Corp.—Reports net 
earnings of $5,427,799 for twelve months 
_ Oct. 31; same period, 1923, $5,107,- 

9, 

Westinghouse Air Brake Co.—In- 
creased operations to full time. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Received a $450,000 contract for equip- 
ment for 40 electric cars for Long Isl- 
and R. R. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Earned $12.74 a 
share on the preferred stock in nine 
months ended Sept. 30; same period, 
1923, $53.12. 

Wilson & Co.—Interest on convertible 
6s, due Dec. 1, 1924, will not be paid. 
The only interest charge which will be 
met in the future will be the first 6s, 
which constitute a first mortgage on the 
Property. Reorganization plan is still 
indefinite. 





The nineteenth yearly issue of Mundy’s 
“Earning Power of Railroads,” has just 
been published by Jas. H. Oliphant & Co., 
members of the New York and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges. One hundred and 
twenty-nine railroads are treated in the 
1924 edition. Contents include data re- 
lating to mergers, valuations, financing, 
dividend changes, etc., up to November, 
1924. Also the usual accurate analyses 
of earnings, presented in unique compara- 
tive form. 











g Over 
$200,000,000 


invested in 
income - earning 
properties 


bien 178 electric plants and other prop- 
erties owned by the 20 subsidiaries of 
Middle West Utilities Company represent 
an investment of over $200,000,000. 


Consider the strength and stability of a 
business with resources so great. 


These properties provide essential light and 
power to 500,000 customers in 873 com- 
munities in 15 states, and wholesale electric 
energy for use in 256 additional communi- 
ties. This far-flung service reaches practi- 
cally every form of industry. Its wide 
diversification of demand assures uninter- 
rupted earning and steady growth. 


Securities of Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany are especially attractive to investors who 
seek the utmost of safety with good dividend 
return. Shares are listed on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker 
about them or write us for information. 











Pineville Power Plant 
of Kentucky Utilities 
Company, a subsidiary 
of Middle West Util- 
ities Company. 
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MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Are You Waiting 
for a Lucky Chance to 


Make You Rich ? 


ANY people believe 
they can never get 
ahead in the world because 
they lack “a few thousand” 
with which to start. The 
mistake many of them 
make is in waiting for luck 
tostartthem towardriches. 
Successful people are not 
always born lucky. Most 
of them attain fortune by 
saving and sensible invest- 
ment, often from very 


small beginnings. 
First Mortgage Bonds 


7% offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody definitely 
superior features of safety made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. Let us 
send you the facts and figures. 
































mee. If you have 
w the willto get 
7 ahead this 
little book 
will tell you 
how to do it. 
Just send 
name and 
address. 














Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


646 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 











OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Real Jobs for Real Men 

Since July 1, 1919, William L. Fletcher, 
Inc., has been commissioned by more 
than 500 corporations to locate and in- 
vestigate several times this number of 
men for responsible positions. From 50 
to 100 positions are constantly open at 
salaries usually ranging from $1500 to 
$15,000 a year. The company maintains a 
bulletin service of positions open through 
which a man, now employed, whose char- 
acter and ability are satisfactory, may 
have brought to his attention in absolute 
confidence, at a slight expense, all posi- 
tions open with clients. All charges for 
placements paid by employers. Complete 
information upon request without obliga- 
tion, but inquiries are desired only from 
men whose character and ability are 
markedly above the average. 

L. FLETCHER, INC, 

New Bosten Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 

80 Federal St., 10th Floor, Boston 




































EARN $25 WEEKLY—Spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unneces- 
sary. Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 
1052, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIv¢ 
BUSINESS 2d TRANSPORR 
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M OST striking among the data brought 

to light through the elaborate pre- 
parations for Secretary Hoover’s impend- 
ing Safety Conference, and the co-opera- 
tion of the Census Bureau in this work, 
are the first authentic figures on the pro- 
portion between fatalities and serious in- 
juries in the highway traffic. It has been 
widely estimated and stated that cases 
of serious injury were probably about four 


times as numerous as the accidents ter- 
minating mortally. The Census Bureau 
has found, however, that the deaths in 
vehicle traffic in 1923 were 22,621, and that 
the accidents causing serious but not fatal 
injuries during the same year numbered 
678,000. Of the fatalities 16,452 are 
charged directly to motor cars, trucks, and 
busses, while the percentage of the other 
accidents so charged is 85, making 576,300 
cases. 

Many of the casualties which are not 
blamed on motor vehicles or motorists 
had the latter for their victims but are 
charged against railway trains and street 
cars. 

Taking these figures as the best obtain- 
able on the subject, it is seen that serious 
injuries due to motor vehicles outnumber 
the fatal accidents 35 to 1. This is the big 
news in the statistics. 

Figures for 1924 indicate so far that 
there will be an increase of about 2,000 
fatal cases over 1923, and that the cases 
of serious injury therefore should reach 
very close to 650,000. 

According to a partial survey by the 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce about 
30 per cent. of the fatal accidents befall 
occupants of vehicles and 70 per cent. the 
pedestrians. 

The Census Bureau records that 30 per 
cent. of the casualties involved children 
below 15 years of age, and that 15 per 
cent. of the deaths occurred among chil- 
dren from 5 to 9 years old. 


Problem Physical, Not Moral 


With these principal facts and hundreds 
of more or less expert opinions of the 
causes, the best minds at the Hoover con- 
ference will attempt to formulate and 
enact means for getting order and safety 
out of the disorderly condition. Much has 
already been done, through published re- 
ports on the preparatory work of the eight 
big committees, to bring many supposed 
causes of trouble to the attention of many 
persons who previously had an eye only 
for one or two. 

On the other hand, very little has been 
done to make it clear to which of the 
many supposed causes the decisive import- 
ance should be attached. Secretary Hoover 
has suggested that “the reckless driver is 
the kernel of the situation,” but that was 
the very first supposition which actuated 
earlier safety workers and lawmakers, 
without beneficial results. 

Thieves may run a stolen car desper- 
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ately to get away. Their motive is plain 
But even they will try to avoid accident if 
they see it coming. Average motorists anq 
pedestrians will always. try to avert acc. 
dent if they see it coming. In too many 
cases they do not see it coming in time to 
avert it. That fact is more fundamental 
than “recklessness.” It has less reference 
to morals, and more to the physical, physio- 
logical, and mental facts that determine 
how early and how sharply a dangerous 
‘factor in the traffic will be observed and 
heeded. It has more reference to instincts, 
habits and the subconscious suggestions 
from eyes and ears—which normally give 
a person the first warning of danger ahead 
—than to wilful inattention or failure to 
appreciate that motor traffic calls for un- 
remittent caution. Almost anybody may 
judge from his own changed attitude, or 
by observing the new ways of dogs, cats, 
children, women and practically everybody 
.else in the streets, that progress in caution 
has been marvelous. And still the acci- 
dents occur. 


Help Eyes and Ears 


Any new measure for safety by whith 
it may be proposed to attack only those 
causes of accidents which may be identi- 
fied with somebody’s semi-criminal reck- 
lessness or semi-insane carelessness can 
scarcely be expected to meet the require- 
ments in satisfactory degree, since nothing 
in the statistics shows that most accidents 
are due to these indefinite mental factors. 
To guard against incompetent and inebri- 
ated drivers, and against the few who 
are so unintelligently bumptious as to be- 
come intoxicated with arrogance from the 
speed and power of their car, is no doubt 
necessary, but far from sufficient. Must 
parties in accidents are average persons. 

One fundamental fact in the situation 
seems to stand out conclusively. The pedes- 
trian normally saves himself in an emer- 
gency. The motorist assumes that he will 
do so, as others have done and continually 
do. The motorist does nothing special to 
save them, and in 999 cases out of a 
thousand there is no accident. As between 
motorists mutually the situation is similar. 
But in the one case out of the thousand, 
one party fails to do what is expected of 
him. He has failed to see the accident 
coming in time to avert it. And the acci- 
dent occurs. That happens now in 600,000 
to 700,000 cases in a year. To effect a 
change in the percentage of mishaps, it is 
necessary to make nearly all drivers drive 
differently from the way they drive now, 
with normal impunity, to get through in 
the traffic. Or else it must be made easier 
for all to see an accident coming in time 
to avert. it. 

If the Hoover conference can point out 
the best means for avoiding more than a 
small percentage of the casualties, it will 
have done better than has ever been done 
before. So far only the surface of the 
problem has been scratched when it was 
tackled by the authorities—M. C. K. 
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AVING ef time and money in busi- 

ness so as to be able to spend more 
money and kill more time in pleasure seems 
to be one of the ideals of the age, resulting 
in great efforts being made in voth direc- 
tions, with the difference that devices for 
money-spending and time-killing can be 
more readily marketed and enlist the more 
serious interest of multitudes, including 
business men. Perhaps this is as it should 
be, as there is scarcely ever any doubt 
about the pleasure devices and methods 
actually costing money and killing time, 
while it is always a question to be decided 
by careful examination of the facts 
whether a proposed piece of machinery or 
a new method of performing the acts of 
business or work will save any of the time 
and money so freely wasted afterwards. 
It seems to be the careful examination that 
is the real hardship. If people took as 
much pains to decide carefully what gives 
them real pleasure as is necessary for de- 
ciding what will increase profits, or sav- 
ings, the situation would be changed. 

If there is a moral. in these reflections 
itis perhaps only this that “des freuditgen 
Schaffens Hochgenuss”—the “high pleas- 
ure of cheerful working”—has for the 
present gone out of fashion, and that it 
might be a good plan to try to revive a 
devise a suitable substitute. As “pleasute” 
generally consists in doing what the rest 
do, in one’s set, for lack of knowledge of 
anything better to do, the useful idea may 
be to assist by all possible means in im- 
parting so much new information and skill 
to workers that they will begin to find 
pleasure in applying it to their jobs and 
beyond, even where such additional infor- 
mation and skill are not ordinarily required 
for performing the routine operations. 
After all is said about machines, the most 
effective means for increasing profits and 
savings, in any concern, and from top to 
bottom in it, has always been the acquiring 
of more information and ‘skill. It is also 
the cheapest, and it includes additional un- 
derstanding and knowledge of machinery, 
material, production cost, prices, and up- 
to-date commercial business methods. 


Make Minds Modern 


Perhaps the principal practical point is 
that such information and skill may be 
acquired from day to day—in hours usu- 
ally devoted to other pleasures—so that 
the person concerned, in each case, is ready 
when an opportunity for improvement 
arises and is not compelled to make the 
herculean effort of learning and digesting 
a number of new facts and ideas in a day 
or two. 

If better economics and improved “hu- 
man relations’ in industry and commerce 
are viewed as a national problem, manu- 
facturers of equipment and their engineers 
should probably take a large share in 
facilitating such a development. There is 
room for an evolution of the modern me- 
chanic, the modern clerk, the modern 
salesman, and the modern business boss, 


and the trade school plan as usually prac- 
ticed is slated for enlargement. None of 
the old institutions and notions fit the facts 
any more, and it is for industry and busi- 
ness—the most progressive elements in the 
whole social structure—to show the safe 
way to practical reshaping of conditions. 
The theorists lose their way in the many 
learned words. 


Cheaper Power 


Flettner’s Rotor Ship is a new German 
invention, widely heralded and discussed, 
and if it would do all that is claimed for 
it the main principle in its construction 
could be applied on land to economize the 
production of power. The ship is equipped 
with two vertical cylinders, hollow and 
similar to smokestacks in general appear- 
ance but 65 feet high and 10 feet in diam- 
eter, and these cylinders are arranged to 
be rotated by electric motors with power 
from a 12-h. p. engine. When a sidewind 
strikes the rotating cylinders the ship sails 
forward, as the combination of rotation 
and wind has that effect. A lively scientific 
interest is concerned with this fact which 
has been demonstrated by tests of the 
ship. The claim is, however, that the con- 
struction is much more efficient than the 


.use of sails, giving much more propulsive 


pressure’ and saving: money .in- operation. 
No propeller is employed, the small engine 
having no other work than to rotate the 
cylinders, of which one is erected fore and 
the other aft. It is said that the ship can 
run into the wind considerably, and that 
maneuvering can be performed by retard- 
ing one and accelerating the other cylin- 
der. A propulsive pressure much higher 
than any that could be derived from the 
engine plus the total wind pressure against 
the area of the cylinders is figured out, 
but the cabled reports do not credit the 
ship with ever having exceeded a speed of 
four knots, for which rate of progress 
only very little power is required. 

Much more important, in the field of 
power generation, is the announcement that 
a 30-days, full-power, no-stop test run of 
the new Worthington double-acting two- 
cycle oil engine of the Diesel type, the 
completion of which was recently men- 
tioned in this column, has been brought to 
a most successful conclusion at the com- 
pany’s Buffalo shops, in the daily presence 
of many competent and interested wit- 
nesses. This is the engine which made 
Worthington stock jump. 


The belief that waterpower is the cheap- 
est of all power sources is hotly contested. 
On account of the cost and distance of 
the hydraulic installation, in most cases, 
steam from coal is often much cheaper. 
Radical combustion engineers go further 
and are anxious to demonstrate that the 
true road to great savings leads through 
a preliminary “slow distillation” of coal. 
“Combustion,” a technical publication, 
records what is done here and in Europe in 
applying the most advanced knowledge on 
this subject.—M. C. K. 











ATLANTIC CITY 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk. In the very center 
of things. Hospitable, homelike. 
Every season of the year is enjoy- 
able at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Winter recreations outdoors in- 
clude Golf, Riding on the Beach, 
Aviation, Boardwalk Activities. 
Mild weather. Invigorating sea air. 


American Plan Only, Always Open. 
Illustrated folder and rates on request. 
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Fresh Chocolates for Xmas 


Direct from Factory to You 


A one-pound box of 
these delicious choco- 
lates, including cho- 
colate covered nuts, 
pure fruit and rich 
cream centers, cream 
caramels, nougatines, 
and other select 
Pieees_ will 
shipped to you on 
trial. Sample these 
chocolates and if not 
ee ae satisfactory return 
{ remainder of box at 
our expense. If satisfactory, remit $1.00 with- 
in five days. These chocolates are positively 
guaranteed to please. You assume no risk in 
giving them a trial. Hundreds of satisfied eus- 
tomers. Order early to avoid delay. Please 
use letterhead when ordering. 
Xmas Special—5-ib. Bex of Abeve— 
$4.50 Delivered. 
CHOCOLA 
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100% Safe 
Since 1855 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Com- 
pany is under the same ownership 
as Greenebaum Sons Bank and Trust 
Company which was founded in 
1855. Thus holders of Greenebaum 
Bonds enjoy the advantage of deal- 
ing with the Oldest First Mortgage 
Banking House, 


Combined Resources over 
$35,000,000. 


Safeguarding 
Your Money 


For generations thousands of careful 
investors have safeguarded their funds 
by investing in Greenebaum First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, You, 
too, may secure the benefit of this 
Bank Safeguarded Service for your 
Savings — plus the advantage of 
6% % interest while still obtainable. 
This attractive return will not be 
available much longer. 


69 Years Proven Safety 


A definite system of Bank Safeguards, pro- 
vided for every Greenebaum Bond, has re- 
sulted in this unequalled record of safety: For 
69 years the principal and interest on every 
Greenebaum First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bond has been paid when due. 


Send for Investors Guide 


This valuable 
book, sent with- 
out charge or 
obligation, will 
show you how 
to obtain com- 
plete investment 
satisfaction 
wherever you 
live. Coupon at- 
tached for your 
convenience. 


eenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany 


FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO 
Philadelphia — Pi — Kansas Ci 
St. Louis a - 
: BOND SERVICE OFFICES IN 300 CITIES 


~---—Hail This Coupon-----—-4 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 

La Salle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Please send without charge or obligation copy of 
Investors Guide and current list of Greenebaum 
offerings. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Competence of Building Contractor to Guarantee 
Completion a Subject for Legislation 


By R. D. 


HE year 1924 is drawing to a close 

and the building world is looking for- 
ward with much interest to what 1925 
will bring forth. There are few in the 
building trade who clearly see the future 
and one man’s guess is probably as good 
as another. There are some who look 
for a resumption of building activity equal 
to that of 1923, because of the renewed 
confidence which just now is pervading 
the business world. There are not many, 
however, who venture the opinion that 1925 
building will surpass the record program 
of a year ago. 


Experienced contractors and_ builders 
are not taking any chances with a declin- 
ing market. Before they will undertake 
any new work they want adequate assur- 
ance that the completed structure will be 
taken over by the owner or purchaser. 
As one prominent building contractor ex- 
plained to the writer recently, “it is only a 
matter of time before real estate in my 
territory is going to decline, and, as I 
expect to be in business for a long time 
yet, I do not propose to be one of those 
with unsaleable houses on my hands. It 
is all right for those who wish to take a 
chance to go ahead and accept new business 
and trust to luck that they will make a 
profit, but I want to be sure of mine.” 


Long Distance Orders Decline 


An interesting sidelight on the building 
industry is the fact that the last few weeks 
have seen a marked curtailment in the 
placing of long distance orders designed 
to cover specified deliveries and building 
construction operations, and destined to 
move at some specified time in the near 
future. This curtailment, strange as it 
may seem, does not originate at the source 
of demand, but rather at the source of 
supply. 

It seems that many new contractors in 
the building field waited until after elec- 
tion before obtaining estimates on their 
various projects and then came into the 
market with a rush. The building supply 
firms booked enough orders to keep them 
running for some time and then began to 
stiffen their prices considerably. They even 
went further when it was evidenced that 
this stiffening of prices did not have any 
appreciable effect in stopping the flood of 
orders, and set the date of delivery ahead 
so that the contractor who had not already 
received a delivery date was likely to be 
in sore straits when it came to getting 
prompt delivery of material for his projects. 

A firm in New York has just made a 
survey and finds that a great many of the 
new or so-called “general contractors” are 
former bakers, tailors, office workers, 
dentists and individuals from many other 
occupations and professions. Many of 
these have only a desk in some office while 
others attempt to maintain an office of 
their own. It is evident, however, that 
many of them lack experience, but in spite 
of this are going ahead with their plans. 
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Undoubtedly, some of them wil! Dass f 

; %8 ItOm 
the picture before many months, but jug, 
now they are accepting any and all busi. 
ness that comes their way. A Prospective 
home owner who employs one Should be 
absolutely sure that he can get a guarantee 
of completion before signing the contract 
for construction. . 

It seems to the writer that there js 
considerable doubt about the success of 
these contractors in obtaining building 
materials because they have no assurance 
that they will fare any better in the supply 
market than will the old-line contractor. 

There is just now a general movement 
on among Real Estate Boards for legis- 
lation which will protect the public agains 
ignorant or incompetent operators in the 
real estate field. One Board goes so far 
as to say they have found from experience 
that the public have not suffered so much 
from the act of brokers or salesmen whose 
intent was to defraud as they have from 
the operation of brokers who are incom. 
petent to act in such capacity as to fully 
protect the interests of their clients. 


Need for License Laws 


There is much truth in this and “Forbes” 
is firmly convinced that there is a real 
need for legislation which will have for 
its purpose the drafting of a real estate 
license law. It is realized, of course, that 
there will be much opposition to such a 
law, but it is the only way to control the 
admittedly bad situation now prevailing in 
some cities. 

It can be readily realized that if every 
one of the forty-eight states in the Union 
were to pass its own laws, without giving 
due regard to the laws of other states, 
that there would be a wide variation in 
the different clauses under which the 
brokers would operate. The National 
Association of Real Estate Boards is en- 
deavoring to prevent this by drafting a 
National Act. To meet the requirements 
of the states where a real estate license 
law is already in operation optional clauses 
are to be inserted which would authorize 
the State License Commission to pass upon 
the character and reputation of the ap- 
plicant, and also upon his educational quali- 
fications. Needless to say any applicant 
for a license would be required to know 
the rudiments of land contracts, agency 
contracts, liens, zoning laws, taxation, etc. 
He would also be tested as to his knowl- 
edge of the provisions of the real estate 
licensing acts under which he expects 
to operate. : 

It has been thought advisable that the 
law in any given state should be passed 
in the first instance, without the addition 
of educational qualifications, so that the 
principles may be established with the right 
of every one in the business, independent 
of educational qualifications, to continue 
in business if they have the other requisites. 
The educational requirements may then be 
added after the initial law has shown its 
desirability and. use. 
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PuBLic UTILITIES 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


- HE newly elected president of the 
ational Association;. of Railway 
Utiliti s Commissioners, Judge W. B. 


Ainey, of Pennsylvania, calls attention to 
the revolutionary change in the owner- 
ship of public utilities within the last six 


years. At present less than 4 per cent. 
of electric light and power is manufactured 
by plants owned by municipalities. The 
movement toward popular ownership has 
resulted in over 2,000,000 stockholders and 
the same number of bondholders, as well 
as indirect ownership by millions of bank 
depositors and life insurance policy holders, 
whose companies have invested in public 
utility securities. Judge Ainey also points 
out that more than $675,000,000 in taxes 
is now levied each year against public 
utilities against not one cent of revenue 
from tax exempt securities. 

Discussions are understood to be under 
way between the officials of the Western 
Power Corporation and the San Joaquin 
Light & Power Corporation looking to 
the acquisition of the latter company by the 
former. Both are large California proper- 
ties. The San Joaquin Company carries 
its assets at $67,822,000, and does a gen- 
eral lighting and power business and dis- 
tributes gas in Bakersfield, Kern, Merced 
and Selma, California. It also operates 
the street railway system in the first two 
communities. The Western Power Cor- 
poration is a holding company for the 
California Electric Generating Company 
and carries its assets at $77,000,000. 


Electrification Contract 


The Commonwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago has entered into a contract with 
the Illinois Central Railroad to supply 
electricity to that road’s terminal district 
for ten years, subject to an optional ex- 
tension to 1947. The electric supply, 
amounting to about 30,000 h.p., is to be 
delivered to the railroad at seven different 
points along its right-of-way in the early 
summer of 1926. The amount of power 
required for this one project is equivalent 
to about that required by a city of 125,000 
population, such as Des Moines or Salt 
Lake City. With the completion of the 
electrification project, 50,000 h.p. will be 
required. 

The gas distributing systems in Wichita, 
Hutchinson, Newton and Pittsburgh, Kan- 
sas, have been sold by the Kansas Gas & 
Electric Company to the Cities Service 
Company. The purchase price is $6,000,- 
000. Cities Service is organizing a dis- 
tributing company to take over these four 
properties. Kansas Gas & Electric will 
now be strictly an electric utility. It is a 
subsidiary of the American Power & Light 
Company, controlled by the Electric Bond 
& Share Company. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company has 
placed contracts for stoker equipment for 
its new Richmond plant in Philadelphia 
that will exceed 93 per cent. in efficiency. 
Th's figure marks a new high record in 


combustion engineering. The new plant, 
when completed, will have a capacity of 
600,000 kilowatts, which is 60 per cent. 
greater than the total power development 
on the American side of the Niagara Falls. 
The first 50,000 kilowatt unit is to be 
completed by July, 1925. 

The recent acquisition of the Flatbush 
Gas & Electric Company by the Brooklyn 
Edison Company has resulted in a volun- 
tary reduction in electric light rates to the 
40,000 residents served by that company. 
The new rate is 8 cents per kilowatt hour, 
against 9.8 cents charged by the Flatbush 
Gas & Electric Company. 

The Judge Advocate General of the Army 
has rendered a decision to the effect that 
the Government, through the President, 
has the authority to sell power developed 
by Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals. The 
development, which will be completed about 
July 1, will amount to 100,000 h.p., and 
at times will range considerably above that 
figure. Secretary of War Weeks, hereto- 
fore, has been uncertain whether the Gov- 
ernment had the right to dispose of the 
power generated, or whether it would be 
necessary for Congress to make special 
provisions in the matter. 


Frankness in Public Relations 


Philip H. Gadsden, vice-president of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, in a 
speech before the Convention of the New 
Jersey Utilities Association at Atlantic 
City, advocated explaining the utilities 
problems frankly to the customers by 
newspaper advertising and other mediums, 
and held that the consideration of service 
came before that of dividends. The policy 
of frankness has already resulted in es- 
tablishing public confidence in the utilities 
by giving a clear understanding of the 
difficulties confronting the various com- 
panies and removing the atmosphere of 
suspicion and distrust which enveloped 
them when they were a political factor. 

The Standard Gas & Electric Company 
has initiated a new policy of broadening 
executive responsibility in the organization 
of subsidiary companies by electing six 
operating heads as members of the board 
of directors. The new members are vice- 
presidents and general managers of certain 
operating companies supervised by the 
Byllesby Engineering & Management Cor- 
poration. The directorate was necessarily 
increased from 17 to 23 members. The 
new directors are P. K. Jackson, president 
of the Mobile Electric Company; W. F. 
Raber, vice-president and general manager 
of the San Diego Consolidated Gas & 
Electric; R. F. Pack, vice-president and 
general manager, and H. H. Jones, vice- 
president, in charge of operation of the 
Northern States Power Company; J. F. 
Ownes, vice-president and general manager 
of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company, 
and Samuel Kahn, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Western States Gas 
& Electric Company of California. 








“Don’t Put 
All Your Eggs 
in One Basket’’ 


HE merit of this axiom 

has been conclusively 
proven by the wonderfu! rec- 
ord of Investment Trusts in 
Great Britain over a period 
of the last half century dur- 
ing both good and bad t:mes 


The security of wide diversi- 
fication and a participation in 
the profits of a large number 
of high grade companies that 
has previously been within 
the reach of only the largest 
investors such as banks, in- 
surance companies, etc., is 
now available to the mod- 
erate investor through the 
medium of 


investment Trust 
Bankers Shares 








of the 


United American 
Electric Co’s Inc. 


Representing an investment in 
the stocks of the following 10 
Edison Companies deposited with 


Empire Trust Company, 
New York, Trustee 





Brooklyn Edison 
Commonwealth Edison 
American Power & Light © 
Metropolitan Edison 
Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y. 
Edison Electric Co., Boston 
Edison Electric Co., Brockton 
Detroit Edison 
North American Co. 
So. California Edison 





Price about $19', 
To yield about 7% 
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Utilities 


One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
income-earning securities 
of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W. Adams St.,Chicago, Ill. 


Tel. Randolph 6262 
Milwaukee -— —_Louicville 
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Dividends 








The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


111 Broadway, New York 


November 20, 1924. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 14% on the Preferred 
stock a the Corporation, payable January 1, 
1925, to stockholders of record on December 16, 
1924. 


Upon presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of first preferred stock of the 
former The United Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion and/or scrip certificates of the Corporation 
issued ‘for fractional shares of preferred stock, 
after the close of business on December 16, 1924, 
there shall be paid said quarterly dividend to 
the holders of such shares of first preferred stock 
and said scrip certificates, upon the full shares 
of preferred stock issuable to them on such 
surrender and exchange, together with divi- 
dends thereon at the rate of 5% per annum for 
the period from July 20, 1923 to October 1, 1924. 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Dividend No. 156 
Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share on 
the capital stock of Swift & Company, will be 

id on January 1, 1925, to stockholders of record, 
ber 10, 1924, as shown on the books of the 


pany. 

On account of annual meeting, stock transfer 
books will be closed from Dec. 11, 1924, to Jan. 
8, 1925, both inclusive. 

Cc. A. PEACOCK, Secretary 





American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
14lst Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and Twenty-Five Cents ($2.25) per share will be 
paid on Thursday, January 15, 1925, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Saturday, December 20, 1924. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, 
Treasurer. 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, Nov. 28, 1924. 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have this day declared a 
dividend of Two Dollars per share payable 
anuary 2, 1925, to those stockholders of the 
vompany who are holders of full-share cer- 
tificates of stock, registered on the Company’s 
books at the close of business, Dec. 11, 1924. 
Checks will be mailed. 
W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 








Radio Stocks 


We have just issued a circular containing 
latest available information about ten radio 
stocks actively traded in on New York Curb 
Market. Copy will be mailed on request for 
Circular F. 


Abrahams, Hoffer & Co. 


Members New York Curb Market 
15 Broad Street New York 

















INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 

i investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 
' Inquiry Department, 

Forbes Magazine, 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















” Little 
Laugh 
S/ Now and 








oOo ‘Then J 


“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 








Not His Fault 

“What does this mean, sir?” said the 
boss to his clerk, coming in thirty minutes 
late. 

“It was on account of the awful fog,” 
explained the culprit. 

“Fog! Fog!” said the boss, testily. 
“What has the fog to do with it? You do 
not live across the bay.” 

“No, sir, I know I don’t, but you do, 
and I thought you’d be late.”—$5 prize to 
E. C. Armbruster, Oak Park, II. 

* * * 


He Ought to Know 

The story is told of an engraver in the 
Government printing shops at Washing- 
ton, D. C., who, at the time the first 
twenty-dollar yellow-back gold certificates 
were issued, received his salary in these 
new bills and decided to take a short trip 
to New York. 

When paying his hotel bill in New York 
he handed the clerk one of the yellow- 
backs, whereupon the clerk turned it over 
several times, then refused as politely as 
he could to accept it, saying that he had 
never seen such a bill and thought it of no 
value. 

“Why!” said the engraver, “of course 
it’s good. I made it myself just last week.” 

“That’s what I thought,” returned the 
clerk as he rang for the house detective — 
Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to J. L. Fos- 
ter, Wood River, II. 

* * * 
Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 








About Important People 











FORBES for December 15, 1924 





A 


The clear story of 
American Banking 


from the simple beginning to the com. 
plex financial system developed today, 
outlined and interestingly told in A 
CENTURY of BANKING PROG. 
RESS by William O. Scroggs, Ph. D., 
of the financial staff of the N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post. Just published, 330 pages 
with illustrations. $3.50 at bookstores 
or from the publishers. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 














GUARANTEED! 
Firt Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


Secured by widely separated, highest type, 
Florida properties; yield 


7% 


A new development in-the investment field, 
eliminating all doubt or worry. Every In- 
vestor should read our booklet, “F.F.,” 
mailed free on request. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 


OF FLORIDA 
Member Flerida Bankers’ Association 


119 W. Forsyth St. Jacksonville, Florida 














EXECUTIVES 


and ENGINEERS, all lines, now earn- 
ing $3,000-$25,000, seeking new con- 
nections will find our individual, confi- 
dential service an effective and dignified 
medium to make desired connections. Per- 
sonally planned and executed MR. 
JACOB PENN, the eminent emp ent 
authority, known to leading business men 
throughout America. Not an employ- 
ment ‘agency. Jacob Penn, Inc., 805 
Broadway, New York. 














Howard M. Gore, of West Virginia, 
was appointed Secretary of Agriculture 
to succeed the late Henry C. Wallace. 

R. H. Aishton, president American Rail- 
way Association, has been elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives to 
succeed Hale Holden, president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 

Henry M. Dawes, Comptroller of 
the Currency and brother of the Vice- 
President-elect, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to President Coolidge in order to be- 
come president of the Pure Oil Company. 

R. G. Babbage was elected president of 
the United States Realty Corporation, to 
succeed James Baird. 

John D. Carberry, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the United States 
Rubber Co., is retiring after a continuous 
service of over thirty-two years. 

G. H. Door has been elected a director 
of the Central Railroad of New. Jersey. 


TRADE ASSOCIATION, INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS OR PUBLIC 
RELATIONS WORK WANTED IN 
LARGER FIELD BY EXPERI- 
ENCED MAN NOW SUCCESS- 
FULLY ENGAGED IN SUCH 
WORK. 


ADDRESS “FORBES,” BOX 500 
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POINTS PROFIT or ONF? 
Others are making profits 
by using this booklet, sent 
free on request. ; 

AMERICAN 


SECURITIES SERVICE 
830C-15 William St. New York 
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